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THE MOORS AND THEIR COUNTRY 


By E. J. PIKE 


OROCCO is, to the European, a 
strange country, and its inhabitants 

a strange people, a. trite statement, but 
one the truth of which is very speedily 
impressed upon the traveller. The Moors 
themselves call it Moghreb-el-Acsa or the 
Furthest West, a name which seems strange 
to occidental ears, but one which is, never- 
theless, not inappropriate, since Morocco 
is indeed the Furthest West of the Mussul- 
man and Oriental world. Of what lies 
beyond that world the Moors know and 
care little. Aloof and fanatical they 
watch with indifferent but unfriendly eyes 


et Ee , 


the great world that lies across the Straits. 

To set foot in such a country as Morocco 
is almost like entering a new world. The 
spruce European, accustomed to the 
orderly, methodical life of the West, finds 
himself in a land where there is no order 
worth speaking of, and where no one is 
methodical. The pampered son of civili- 
sation and culture stands face to face with 
the hard, rude children of nature. Inured 
to the restrictions and conventions, I had 
almost written to the shams, of Western 
civilisation, he finds himself confronted 
with the impulses and passions of primi- 
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tive humanity. Well, it is doubtless a good 
thing for him to breathe for a little while 
another atmosphere than that of the West. 
For while he is deprived, for the time 
being, of the conveniences and refinements 
of civilisation, he at the same time escapes 
its artificiality and sophistication. 

When the traveller has grown accus- 
tomed to the strangeness of the scene which 
meets him on landing, he may stand aside 
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sented, from the light olive of the pure 
Moor to the ebony-black of the Soudanese 
negro. 

Next to the Berbers the Jews have per- 
haps been settled here longest. It is 
strange the destiny that pursues the 
Hebrew race! One almost wonders to see 
these pale Jews in their black gaberdines 
and round, flat caps. They are not pop:!- 
lar with their Moorish fellow-countrymen. 
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RIVER WAD-EL-AZEEL, MOROCCO CITY. 


and admire its picturesque quaintness. 
Many different garbs and races contribute 
te lend variety and colour to the motley 


throng. Moors, Berbers, Arabs from the 
desert, Riffians, Algerians, Jews, and 
negroes may be noted, each nationality 
having distinctive marks of feature or of 
garb. Almost every shade of which the 
human complexion is capable is repre- 


An old Moorish couplet runs— 
“To the hook with the Christian, 
To the spit with the Jew.” . . - 
a principle which has not been put into 
practice, at any rate not these many years 
The Jews of Morocco have jealously 
guarded all the traditions of their race. 
They are compelled to wear a distinctive 
dress, and tu live within the Jewish 
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quarter. By the Moors they are cordially 
detested, but from their acquisitive 
character they are useful to Bashas and 
Kaids for the purpose of being squeezed. 
As might be expected, the majority of them 
are either traders, money-lenders, or both 
at the same time. 
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should be a prosperous and contented land. 
But the traveller is at once impressed by 
the difference between what the country is 
and what it might be. Everything is in the 
most primitive condition. The soil where 
cultivated is merely scratched. Machinery 


‘oi appliances there are none. not even 
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A GROUP OF MOORS TAKING TEA. 


Morocco is a country that has been richly 
endowed by nature. A fertile soil, almost 
every variety of climate, from the dry 
cold of the snow-claG Attas to the su'try 
heat of the inland plains, and an abundant 
and regular rainfall combine to make what 


wheeled vehicles. All transport is carried 
on by means of pack-animals. .Even the 
roads hardly deserve the name of such, for 
they are the merest tracks, and frequently 
become impassable. 

Morocco boasts 


several considerable 
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CARAVAN OF CAMELS. 


cities. Morocco city is usually the resi- 
dence of the Sultan and of the Makkzen 
(r government, but Fez is the largest and 
most important town. It is an important 
place in the Moslem world, a holy city, 
and place of pilgrimage. It beasts a uni- 
versity, probably the oldest in the world, 
and: several mosques of especial sanctity. 
It also contains the shrine of Muley Idris, 
the first Mohammedan prince, whose 
memory is held in great reverence. 

Life in such a city as Fez is interesting 
until it becomes monotonous. It recalls 
memories of the Arabian Nights. Here, 
if at all, one can feel the pulse and pene- 
trate the mind of the East. At the hour 
of sunset one feels the influence of the 
spell most strongly. Then the languid, 
slow-moving, sensuous life of the town is 
revived by the cool breath of the evening. 
The women leave their stuffy harems to 
chatter and pay one another visits across 
the roofs of the houses. Aged Moors 
spread their mats and pray to Allah, and 
over the still air floats the unchanging re- 
frain of Islam— 

“Allah il Allah, 
Mahmed rasool Allah,” 
a3 the Mouedden chants from the minaret 
of the neighbouring mosque. 


An interésting feature are the numerous 
Roman ruins with which the country is 
dotted. This part of Africa was once a 
prosperous and opulent province of the 
Roman Empire. There is no doubt that 
it would soon become prosperous and 
opulent again were it blessed with firm an@ 
equitable government. Ruined cities, 
bridges, and aqueducts for supplying the 
towns with pure water bear silent but 
eloquent testimony to the stable and bene- 
ficent nature of the Roman dominion. 

It is an impressive and even an inspiring 
sight to see one of these great ruined cities 
of the interior. Great tumbled masses of 
masonry lie in disordered heaps, overgrown 
with scrub and bramble, while the pal- 
mitos spread their fan-like leaves in the 
open spaces. The scene is more impres- 
sive by reason of the utter solitude and 
absence of human life or habitation in the 
vicinity. Look how one will one can see 
nothing on the desolate plain but the 
stunted palmitos and the crumbling ruins. 
The plan of the city is easily traced. 
There ran the city walls. There was the 
forum. And here, still standing upright 
among the fallen blocks, are the pillars 
of a temple, erected, perhaps, to Diana, 
or Venus, or Mars. It needs but a little 
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imagination to rebuild the shapeless mass 
into a stately city and re-people it with the 
phantoms of the past. 

But the traveller mus! be prepared to 
meet worse dangers than those which 
chreaten from the ghosts of a perished civili- 
sation. Outside the cities life and pro- 
perty is anything but secure. In the 
plains one meets wild shepherds and 
herdsmen tending their flocks. In the 
hills still wilder tribesmen. Nine out of 


ten are armed with muskets and daggers. 
Very hand- 


some fellows 
they are too, 
with their wild 
looks and 
their hard, 
bronzed limbs 
barely covered 
by their tat- 
tered clothing. 
But they look 
with an un- 
friendly eye 
upon the Na- 
zarene_ stran- 
ger. The mus- 
kets they 
carry are of a 
quaint cum- 
brous type, 
manufactured, 
perhaps, at 
Tetuan or 
Fez. To look 
at them. one 
would suppose 
them danger- 
ous rather .o 
those who use 
them than to 
those against 
whom they 
are used. And indeed it would seem 
that they are not very formidable, 
for though intertribal feuds and brawls are 
common, casualties are comparatively few. 
Every tribesman who can afford to do so 
owns a rifle, a thing which he covets, not 
only as a weapon of offence and defence 
but as a means of indulging in the national 
sport of “ powder-play” a kind of musical 
dance, in which rifles and gunpowder play 
a prominent part. 


A HILL TRIBESMAN OF MOROCCO. 
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Fort a semi-barbarous country Morocco 
has many remarkable and beautiful build- 
ings. . The special features of Moorish 
architecture—the horse-shoe arch, the 
delicate arabesque tracery and the coloured 
mosaic work are seen to perfection in the 
Athambra in Spain. Buildings of the 
same type éxist in the palaces of Morocco 
City, Mequinez, and Fez. In going over 
them the visitor is struck by the neglected 
and dilapidated condition of such parts as 
are not in use. One may see a beautiful 
court, seem- 
ingly made to 
be a cool re- 
treat from the 
glare of the 
noontide sun 
and a plea- 
sure to the 
eye; but the 
mosaic work 
of the walls s 
chipped an¢l 
broken, the 
tiles of the 
floor are loose, 
the central 
fountain is 
dry, ant 
round its 
edges weeds 
are growing. 

It would 
seem as 
though the 
Moors had no 
objection to 
dilapida tion 
and decay. 
On the out- 
skirts of Me- 
quinez and 
Morocco City 
one is struck, and almost bewildered, 
by the vast extent cf ruined walls and 
buildings. Tinney are the remains of the 
parks and pleasaunces of former Sultans. 
And when it is remembered that some 
Moorish Sultans maintained between two 
and three thousand wives it is not sur- 
prising that they needed a considerable 
amount of space for their families and 
retinues. 


It is not easy for an Aryan intellect to 
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appreciate the Arab mind. It would 
indeed be a mistake and an injustice to 
look upon the Arab as wholly barbarous 
and outside the pale of civilisation. At 
his worst he is fanatical, treacherous, cruel, 
and sensual. At his best he has many 
admirable qualities. The past history of 


his race shows that he can be moved by 
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from time immemorial, been the birth-place 
ot prophets and seers. The two great 
proselytising religions of the world, Chris- 
tianity and Mohammedanism, as well as 
Judaism, the common progenitor of both, 
issued from the deserts of Palestine and 
Arabia. 


In his corner of the Maslem worl, 


ALCOVE IN THE PALACE, FEZ. 


the most lofty and noble impulses. 
Primariiy he is the child of the desert, 
where the body becomes perforce purged 
of its grossness by prolonged abstinence, 
and the mind, in default of natural 
objects to attract it turns inward upon 
itself. Hence his inactive meditative 
temperament. And hence the desert has, 


however, the Arab blood has become mixed 
fiom many different sources. The pure 
Moorish type is comparatively rare. 
Berber, Negro, and Caucasian elements 
have contributed to medify it. And as the 
blood of the Arab has become mingled, so, 
too, his mind seems to have lost something 
of its pristine purity and vigour. 





A CLERKLY FOOL 


By EDITH RICKERT 


| the days of young King Jamie, him 

that was named Braw Bonnet for the 
bonny plume that he was always wearing, 
there came over the sea from France a 
clerk who had studied in many schools 
and gathered much wisdom. 

Now at the time that I speak of, all 
the land was crying out for woe ; the poor 
were so sorely burdened with taxes that 
they died in their cots for lack of bread, 
while the King spent what was gathered 
in robes and revels and harlotry ; robbers 
and murderers throve, for the men of law 
were but carrion crows picking the bones 
that the court left; good folk fled into 
convents, where holy men presaged that the 
day of doom was at hand, for the cup of 
evil was running over. 


Strange tales were whispered about, 
that while the Braw Bonnet rode and ran 
in the hunt, or caroused and did dalliance 
with knaves and courtesans, the little maid- 
queen sat forlorn in her bower, weeping 


out the long days. From another land 
she came hither, a wee brown lady, whom 
none called bonny and for whom there- 
fore the King had no love. Indeed, he 
would not so much as look upon her, after 
the first day when she came ashore at 
Berwick, pale with travail from the sea, 
and stained with weeping for her home in 
the South-land. Men said that when 
Braw Bonnet beheld her thus marred, with 
scarcely a word of greeting, he donned his 
plume and turned him o’ the heel. And 
there was naught for it but that his cousin, 
the Earl of Menteith, must step forward 
with fair words of courtesy, and lead the 
ladv to her hostel. 

That same day was the marriage signed, 
yet the feast was but sorry, for the King 
rode off to the hunt and abode a seven- 
night, and the young earl must lead the 
carolling and the jousting and the ban- 
queting, though it was said that he was 
bitterly angered in heart against his cousin. 
Sone there be who hold that on the second 


day, he spurred his horse to the King’s 
hunting-lodge, and chid his lord sharply, 
and that there were words fierce and hot 
between them, the Braw Bonnet even 
drawing his dagger—but these ‘hings pass 
belief. 

However, it is true enough that the King 
never once entered the bower of his bride. 
Hours long—so said the chamber-women 
—the young damsel would kneel before the 
fire, and rub her hands together, her long 
black hair hanging about her as a veil, and 
her tire-women forbidden to touch it. 
Sometimes she would break out into her 
strange tongue—though she kenned the 
English as well as one born here—and cry 
and talk marvellously, pacing the floor 
without rest, until her women whispered 
together in fear. 

Now when things were at this pass, 
came the clerk overseas, as I have said 
before ; rode to Stirling, where the court 
lay, and took lodging at an inn un the 
hill just outside the castle gates. 

These tales and others he learned from 
his host, and from the men-at-arms and 
pages and servants, who passed to and 
from the town. For a long while he con- 
sidered what he might do; and after much 
pondering, he clad himself in fool’s garb, 
with motley and bells and bauble, and 
shaved his hair and beard quaintly, so that 
he was strange to look upon. In this 
fashion, one day, he waited outside the 
chapel, when the court was at Mass within. 

And when service was done, common 
folk stood aside and watched to see the 
King pass. Then the young Braw Bonnet 
came forth with his plume over one eye, 
and scarcely had he reached the door, when 
a scurvy song broke from his lips. And 
on the one side of him was Andy the 
Black, Earl of Ross, the veriest knave in 
the two kingdoms, dicer and pillager, wine- 
bibber, feared like the Black Death by 
all fair women in the land. And on the 
other side, the King leaned against the 
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shoulder of Thomas the Moray, of whom 
it was whispered about that he was wont 
t» drink the blood of those that he slew. 
These three came forth together, grinning 
and singing, with the smell of wine yet 
upon them ; and the people, even as they 
bent low, clenched their hands and mut- 
tered between their teeth. Behind the 
King came, with covered face, the young 
Queen, led by the Earl of Menteith, who 
bit his lip and frowned, looking neither 
to right nor to left, as they passed on. 

All this the clerk in fool’s garb noted 
well, as he stood in the front line of the 
onlookers ; and as the King drew near, he 
stepped full into his pathway, holding out 
his arm as one prince to another. 

“Good morrow, coz,” said he. “ Toss 
off the wine-flagons from thy either arm, 
and come with me.” 

“Ho! ho!” cried the King, stopping 
short. “Am I fool? Or art thou king?” 

“As thou wilt, brither. Belike we are 
both; king o’ fools and fool o’ kings— 
which is which? Come, shake off those 
blood-sucking leeches at thy sides, and I'll 
show thee sport.” 

“Leeches !” muttered Black Andy, with 
his hand on his sword-hilt. 

“ Wine-flagons ! ” said the Moray, show- 
ing his teeth like a boar. 

“Now by St. Katherine,” quoth the 
King, “sport is it? Gossip, I am thine!” 
Flinging aside the two lords, he linked 
arms with the fool, and they swaggered on 
together. 

Thereupon there was a murmur among 
the folk, some laughing, some groaning. 
The two black earls spoke apart ; and the 
King’s cousin, who had marked ail that 
passed, with attentive ear, whispered 
something to the Queen. But she turned 
away with drooping head. 

Thus it came about that a fool dwelled 
and reigned in Stirling Castle. Never 
within the ken of the oldest courtier had 
there been a fool so impish, so sudden, so 
quick of eye, so sharp of tongue. Scarcely 
had a man laughed at the flicking of his 
neighbour’s folly, when the whip was 
turned upon himself, to his sore writhing. 
No room in the castle was closed to the 
fool’s jests. Fresh from mad pranks witl 
the King, he would run to the Queen’s 
bower, and there sit nursing his knee and 
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telling her stories. And though for the 
most part she looked at him, sad-eyed and 
wondering, now and then his foolish 
speeches would avail to draw a smile from 
her, or a kindly word; and after a while 
she besought him to come often. At cther 
times, he would creep in among the evil 
lords whom he had displaced in the King’s 
favour, and sting them with his steel-edged 
words. And through fear of the Braw 
Bonnet they could say uothing to him, 
but only muttered among _ themselves, 
“Thou fool’s fool!” 

After the fool’s coming, ill forebodings 
for the country grew yet louder, for the 
King’s ways grew strange past all under- 
standing. Now and again they two, King 
and fool, would guise themselves quaintly, 
and so enter the courts and face a greedy 
justice in the taking of bribes ; and hardly 
might he escape with his life. At other 
times they would feast in a poor man’s cot, 
themselves bringing food and wine. Or, 
again, a soldier who slew his comrade in 
a brawl would be taken in the act and 
hanged. Soon it came to pass that in every 
corner of the land, folk dreaded from day 
to day lest they come suddenly face to 
face with the Braw Bonnet and his impish 
counsellor. 

It chanced once in the summer-tide that 
with a goodly train, they rode home 
through the forest. Suddenly they came 
upon a dead man bound to a tree, his body 
as full of arrows as a boar brought to bay. 
The King turned away his head and 
spurred on, but the fool drew rein and 
dismounted, and presently after a back- 
ward look the King did likewise. And as 
they stood in silence before the corpse, the 
Braw Bonnet, who with a birch bough was 
flicking away the midges, made a swift 
gesture as if he would drive away the flies 
that were swarming in the dead man’s 
wounds, but the fool stayed his hand, 
saying: 

“To what end now that the man is 
dead? Behold in him the state of thy 
kingdom, Jamie—done to death by gaping 
wounds, and its life-blood sucked by 
carrion flies!” The King looked down 
and said nothing. 

“There was a king once,” quoth the fool. 
slowly, “in whose time folk might safely 
walk from Berwick unto the mouth of Sol- 
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way, laden with gold—but thou’rt no that 
king—Jamie !” 

Braw Bonnet frowned, muttering: 
“ Come home, gossip; the night falls.” 

But the fool took no heed of what he 
said: “And if a poor wandering woman, 
with her child in her arms, sought har- 
bourage in any place, she was as safe as by 
her own hearth. That king’s no thyself, 
gossip.” 

“Knave!” roared the King. 

“Ay?” interrupted the fool, ere he 
could say more, and seizing his master’s 
hand, drew him close to the slain. “ Seest 
thou the feathering of the arrows? It is 
the Moray’s mark. Seest thou the garb? 
A merchant going his trade-ways. Lo, 
here is his purse slashed open, and here 
is a finger gone for the ring that it bore. 
The Moray is a common robber, and hath 
set up this poor wretch here to fright folk 
—yet he harbours with thee.” 

“Ten thousand devils!” swore the 
King. “ He shall no longer!” 

The foo] laughed long and shrill. “One 
rubber, O king, wilt thou punish, and 
ninety and nine will rise in revenge for 
him!” 

“Holy Mary, fool,” then quoth Braw 
Bonnet, and the sweat stood on his brow 
so that he waved his plumed cap back and 
forth before his face, “ what can I do?” 

“Ma foil” said the fool—for it pleased 
the King to hear French—“ hearken to the 
wearer of bells and gather the wisdom of 
the bauble. Some few good men be yet 
left in the land, such as thy phantasy and 
thy folly hath not yet driven to France or 
to England or other countries where jus- 
tice still lives. Mayhap, if thou were to 
call a—saints, the word is rusty !—a 
parliament— is it that, Jamie ?—there 
might yet be time.” 

So in deep and close converse they rode 
together from the wood. And presently 
when the clerkly fool from overseas had 
dwelled many months at Stirling, it fared 
somewhat better with the land. Robbers 
and outlaws fled to the mountains of the 
north and to the western islands, and black 
bread once more baked on the hearths of 
the poor. 

Yet in one way the fool had not his will. 
He had come to love the little stranger 
Queen right dearly ; but he could not pre- 
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vail with the King, more than the Earl of 
Menteith had done, to go to her, or even 
to look upon her. Whenever her name 
was spoken, the Braw Bonne: would blow 
upon his fingers, “ Pr-r-r-r-ut!” 

Then the clerk would shake his head, 
sorely bewildered, for although Justice 
once more lifted up her head, and Plenty 
began to smile on folk, never might the 
land be sound and sweet while the King 
revelled with knaves and harlots; and 
there seemed no way to bring to an end the 
King’s adventures. Never did the Braw 
Bonnet hear of a fair face, were it of lord's 
wife or of peasant’s wench, that he did 
not to the hunt, nor rest until he had had 
his will. However, the fool both pon- 
dered deeply and took counsel as well, and 
one windy morning, as the King was wait- 
ing for the hawks, came into the hall with 
a quaint device beneath his shaven crown. 

“ Ha, boy,” quoth Braw Bonnet, “ find 
me some mew sport. I am weary of 
hawking, and of hounds.” 

“And women, Jamie?” 

“They follow me as dogs in the leash ; 
of them am I sick to death!” 

“ Ay, ay,” said the fool, and stroked his 
chin as one that hath felt beard grow. 
“Oh, ay—I ken a_ sport—'twould be 
somewhat strange for thee, Jamie F 

“Out with it then.” 

“There is a maid 

“No maids !” 

“Right fair—yet no so passing fair, 
neither—yet well enough—ay, ay; but 
by’r Lady, Jamie, never wilt thou prevail 
with her as thou hast done with the others.” 

“ Hah!” cried the King. 

“A humble lass—yet—-my head to—to 
thy plume, she'll never love thee—unless 
ye be first wed !” 

The King laughed: “ Where is she?” 

“The innkeepers daughter at Cambus 
Kenneth.” 

“We go to-day,” quoth the Braw 
Bonnet, “we two only. My plume to thv 
head—remember! Hark thee, lad,”—he 
whispered a while in his ear. 

“ As thou wilt,” answered the fool, “but 
I shall bear arms beneath my cloak.” 

“Hah!” cried the King, “would she 
slay me?” 

“I know not, coz; stranger things have 
happened,” quoth the fool soberly. 
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Towards eventide, that same day, they 
came to the hostel without the abbey close 
of Cambus Kenneth, the King in the guise 
of a simple gentleman, and the fool 
walking as a friar by his side. And as 
they entered the house, there came forth 
to serve them a young maid in linsey 
woolsey, with a smock as white as thorn- 
blossom. 

“Hah!” said the gentleman to the 
friar, loudly that she might hear, “Cock’s 
bones, a goodly lass, with eyes like a roe- 
deer’s and hair like a blackbird’s wing, 
and lips bonny enough for the King him- 
self to kiss!” 

Then red came over the maiden’s face, 
and her eyes fell as she asked, “ What is 
your will, good sir?” 

“Wine, sweetheart, wine, and thee to 
crink with us!” quoth the gentleman, and 
tapped with one finger on the other's 
sleeve, “We are thriving—eh?” 

“ Wait,” whispered the friar. 

She brought the wine and would have 
departed quickly, but the King seized her 
hand and drew her down to the bench by 
his side. 

“Thou art to drink with us,” he said. 


“Nay,” she whispered, fluttering like a 
bird in a net. 

“Thy name, lass?” 

“ Nan—so please you.” 

“It pleaseth me well, but a kiss would 
please better.” 


“Nay!” She shrank again and put up 
her hand. And as he tried to draw her 
close, slipped away under his arm; but, 
when the table was between them, stopped 
short, trembling yet smiling. 

All the while, the friar ate and drank, 
and watched both steadily from beneath 
his hood. 

“Hah!” cried the King, and sprang to 
bis feet, tossing back the cloak from his 
shoulders. “Am I one to be denied by an 
innkeeper’s wench ?” 

Then the maiden hung her head, still 
Icoking across the table, and whispered, 
“ Are ye a very great lord, i’ faith?” 

“ Nay, Nan, only a poor gentleman ; yet 
one that loves thee well!” 

“Loves me well? St. Agnes! And 
the sand in the glass hath scarce stirred 
since ye came in! Loves me well! I 
warrant ’tis true!” 
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“Nay, then,” said the King, “I will 
prove it to thee.” He crossed the room, 
while the friar rose warily from the 
table. 

As swiftly as a falcon darts, she sprang 
forward, and even as he would have 
kissed her, struck him on the cheek a blow 
that turned it red. 

Thereupon the King reached for his 
sword, and looked at the friar, being 
sorely vexed; but when the other man 
neither moved nor spoke, he bethought 
him and laughed. 

“Sorry pay for my courtesy, Nan!” 

“Courtesy? That takes without ask- 
ing? And ye a knight?” 

“Then, by’r Lady, if I ask, what wilt 
thou give me?” 

“ Another buffet, so please you,” she 
said, and bowed low before him. 

“Scant courtesy deem I that!” 

“It may be; but I am no lady—as ye 
are a knight.” 

“ Perdy, thou hast a tongue in thy head, 
lass. Come, come, hast thou a lover, 
perhaps?” 

“ Nay.” 

“Wilt thou not have one?” 

“ Mayhap.” 

“Then here 
liking.” 

“Nay,” quoth she, and laughed a little, 
though but sadly, “ no whit to my liking !” 

“T swear in 

“ Swear not, lord ; I say you nay.” 

Thereupon the friar laughed in his 
hood, and the King, quick in his anger, 
caught her in his arms. 

“Good friar!” she cried, piteously ; but 
he gave no heed to her. 

Then suddenly she showed a dagger, 
shining and sharp, and pointed it at her 
breast. “Have your way,” was all her 
speech. 

“Come, coz,” whispered the friar. 
thou wouldst win her—another day.” 

And so, raging in heart, the Braw 
Bonnet followed his fool from the inn of 
Cambus Kenneth. For the first time im 
his young life, he had not had his way. 

* * * * 


is one, wench, to thy 


“ If 


There followed a time in which not even: 
the fool availed to banish the King’s black 
mood. From hour to hour he sighed 
heavily: “ Alas, the day! Woe’s me that. 
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ever I was born or ever was made King !” 
No merry device could draw him from his 
studying ; and when the fool, grown bold, 
once asked if he would not have the young 
Queen to his comfort, he all but struck 
him. 

Now the reason for this—though only 
the fool knew it—was that after the 
King’s adventure at Cambus Kenneth, he 
fell to thinking much about the fair maid 
that had scorned him there. And at last 
when he could bear his love and _ his 
longing no more, he had sent men-at-arms 
to seize her and bring her to the castle. 
And lo! the hostelry was empty and open, 
and no man dwelled therein. And thus 
was the King pining and chafing in his 
mood, for he deemed never to see her 
again. 

One day, near Yule-tide, as the rain fell 
drearily, when the King sat alone with his 
best-loved hound, who all unnoticed licked 
the master’s hand hanging from the chair- 
arm, the fool came from his place in the 
chimney-corner, and threw his arm across 
the King’s shoulder. 

“Coz,” he said, “I have good tidings.” 

The King neither looked up nor spoke. 

“She is fotnd—Nan.” 

“Where?” cried the 
fiercely. 

“ At the inn, Jamie. I ken that she will 
be there to-night and perhaps—she will 
be kinder to thee.” 

“Where hath she been all this while?” 

“Nay, that question is too hard. Wilt 
thou go and see?” 

“ Ay,” quoth the other, “to-night, and 
this time as King! And if she be not 
kind.” The fool turned away to 
hide his smiling. 

Then presently the King rode forth 
with a goodly escort, among them the fool. 
It was nightfall by the time that they 
reached the ford ; and when they came to 
the hostelry, this was gay with burning 
cressets. And among the inn’s people that 
stood at the door to greet the King was 
little Nan, blushing in the torchlight. 

“A fair chamber, friend,” quoth the 
King, “ for in this ill weather I must bide 
with thee to-night.” 

Then they brought him to the great 
upper chamber where a fire was blazing, 
and the silk-curtained bed was made ready, 
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and a splendid feast was set upon the 
boards. And the Braw Bonnet bade all 
begone, saying that he would be served 
by his fuol and the innkeeper’s daughter. 

So they sent the maid to him, and she 
came with trembling steps and bore the 
dishes to and fro; and the fool was cup- 
bearer. Then when the serving-men had 
come and put away the boards, and all 
was done, the maid followed slowly after 
the others, but the King called her back. 


‘She kneeled before him, and the fool 


slipped behind a curtain, so tha# neither 
knew that he was there. 

“Dost thou remember me, Nan?” 

“Yea, sire.” 

“Him whom thou didst buffet.” 

“Tt grieves me, sire, that I did so.” 
He could scarcely hear her voice. 

“Wouldst thou make amends?” 

“Yea, if it might be.” 

Thereupon he bent forward and pushed 
back her net, so:'that her hair fell all about 
her shoulders. “Nan, my heart is sore 
for love of thee.” 

But she hid her face in her hands, 
weeping: “Nay, sire, that I cannot 
believe.” 

He would fain have placed her upon 
his knee ; but she sat still at his feet, and 
kept her face hidden. 

“How wilt thou make amends, little 
Nan?” 

“Sire, ye have a queen.” 

The King frowned. 

“Then how is it ye can love me?” she 
asked. 

“My Queen is naught.” 

“Ts she not so fair as 1?” 

“Nay!” 

“Nor so young?” 

“T know not.” 

“Ts she not true to you—even as I 
would be true to you?” 

“What care I? She is but she; and 
thou art my Nan!” 

“Hath she not black eyes—like mine? 
And long hair—so? And would she not 
smile on you as sweetly as I could?” 

“Not so!” cried the King. “I tell 
thee, I was weary of her praises before 
ever I saw her; and the one time that I 
looked upon her, I hated her! She was 
ugly as a witch!” 

“T should like to see us twain together,” 
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quoth she, and lifted up her eyes to his 
face, smiling. 

Then the King stooped suddenly and 
kissed her ; and though she blushed rosy- 
red, she did not shrink. 

“Sweetheart,” he said, “say thy will, 
cnd thou shalt have it.” 

“On the honour of a King?” 

“ Ay, that.” 

“If ye were a simple gentleman—as I 
never thought ye were,” she said, with her 
hands clasped about her knees, “then I 
would that ye might wed me; for though 
your ways have been evil, yet is your 
heart good.” 

“Canst thou say no 
that?” 

“ But ye are King ; and even were 
the Queen dead, even then could be 
no marriage betwixt us twain.” 

“Certes, were she dead!” 

“In good truth, would ye choose 
me, sire?” 

“Ay, were she dead—before 
ali others!” 

“Ye would 
cing?” 

“ Verily !” 

“ And love me well?” 

“As Tristram loved 
Yseult ! ” 

“Thou,” she said slowly, 
“thou — wouldst — love — 
me?” Then added, with a 
strange look, “ ‘There have 
been kings, sire 

He seemed as one whose 
wit is dazed, so she 
laughed again, and 
reached for his dagger, 
and half drew it from 
it: sheath, and whis- 
pered softly, “If she 
were dead?” 

“What wouldst 
thou have me do?” 

“Wouidst thou 
not?” 

“Nay!” 

“ Not for me?” 

“ Not for thee!” 

“ Why not?” 

“Tis a black 
‘deed that would kill 
my very love of thee!” 
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“Then the Queen shall live—for thee?” 

“Cock’s bones, thou witch-lass, thou 
shalt not tempt me! Sooner than grant 
thee that, I will ride away in the storm 
t ” 

“To the Queen’s arms?” she asked, 
with a little laugh. 

“That—never,” he would have said; 
but she clasped him about the neck, amd 
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said, “ Hush, lest thou be forsworn! Nay, 
then—I love thee well!” 

And while he was yet dazed with joy 
and with wonder at her words, she added, 
“Keep thy promise, my King, for—the 
Queen is dead!” 

“How?” cried 
starting. 

“ And here is the ring to wed us.” She 
diew from her bosom that with which the 
King had wed the poor little Queen from 
the South-land. 

“Queen Anne is dead,” she said yet 
again, “ but long live—Queen Nan! And 
if thou canst love one who is ‘ugly as a 


the Braw Bonnet, 








7". hear the waters calling 
At setting of the day ?— 
And the boat has smelt the sea-wind 
And leaps to be away. 
The sea-wind and the water— 
The stinging smack of brine— 
And the boat has left the harbour 
With man and child of mine,— 
Gone forth to meet the fishing 
With man and lad of mine, 
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A FISHER-WIFE 


By ARTHUR L. SALMON 


O weary hours of waiting 






witch, one of whom thou wert weary 
before ever thou didst see her, one whom 
thou hatest. . . .” 

And thereupon there was a rustle of the 
curtain as the fool behind it crept from 
the chamber. 

* * * * 

There was peace and content throughout 
the land in the days of that good Queen. 
And when the clerk from overseas told 
how he had taken upon himself the guise 
of a fool, and showed what he had done, 
the King straightway made him a bishop. 
After that he lived many years, and died 
in the odour of holiness. 





My man is stout and sturdy, 
My boy is fair and brave; 

His cheek is brown with sea-wind 
And wetting of the wave. 

His hair is soft and clinging, 
Matted about his ears, 

And the spray that comes to kiss him 
Is salter than my tears — 

The ocean's kiss is salter 
Than a lonely mother’s tears. 






When the fishers forth have sped, 
When man and child have left me 
For winning of the bread. 
Better to face the biting 
Of wind and sea and foam, 
Than dream of sea-washed bodies 
In the empty house at home, 
Than hear dear voices calling 


In the dreary house at home. 





By C. WILKINSON 


Tilustrated from Drawings by the Author 


AMESTEEDE (Homestead),  cor- 
rupted in the seventeenth century to 
Hampstead, is first heard of in the reign of 
Ethelred, who, in 986 a.D., granted the 
manor to the Abbey of St. Peter, West- 
minster. Doubtless the worthy monks 
found their grant a decidedly “ rough dia- 
mond,” as it is stated that in the thirteenth 
century the Heath was most dangerous 
to cross, being infested by wolves, the 
Middlesex Forest, of which Caenwood (or 
Ken-wood) formed a part, affording them 
ample cover. Edward VI. granted the 
manor and advowson of Hampstead to Sir 
Thomas Wroth. Its last patrons were the 
Wilsons. 

The highest ridge on the Heath is 
marked by the flagstaff, presenting a splen- 
did site for communication by beacons. 
This hill is said to be on a level with the 
cross of St. Paui’s Cathedral. 

“ High on bleak Hampstead’s swarthy moor 

They started for the North,” 
sings Macaulay in his poem, “The 
Armada.” It was on this ridge that the 
warning flame leapt into the night pro- 
claiming to lord and cottar the coming of 
the hated Spaniard. In 1665, when the 
plague seized London in its awful death- 
grip, the Hampstead heights afforded a 
refuge for thousands of panic-stricken 
citizens. -Even the sittings of the Law 
Courts were removed ,from Westminster to 
what is now known ‘as Judges’ Walk 
(situated at the back of Upper Terrace 
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near the reServoir) and the unfortunate 
judges and barristers were compelled to 
camp on the Heath, the village being 
crowded with refugees. The “Walk” 
commands a beautiful view of Harrow and 
the distant Hertfordshire hills. 

A Dr. Gibbons and other interested 
physicians discovered the Chalybeate Wells 
of Hampstead at the commencement of 
the eighteenth century, when they rapidly 
became as celebrated as the waters of 
Tunbridge or Bath. So much so that the 
water was retailed in many parts of the 
city, guaranteed fresh daily, at threepence 
per flask, a penny extra if delivered at 
customers’ houses. This “bubble reputa- 
tion” collapsed in a few years, for in 1734 
Dr. Soame, a resident, endeavoured to re- 
vive the waning popularity of the waters by 
a eulogistic treatise; but nought availed to 
win back the departed fame of Hampstead 
Wells. On the East Heath is Well Walk, 
which in the hey-day of prosperity was the 
nucleus of fashion and frivolity; all that 
survives is a feeble dribble from the once 
famous spring, a relic of the past in a 
modern setting. Opposite the renowned 
Pump Room and “ Long Room” were 
situated, the Scene of so many gay assem- 
blies. These were the palmy days of old 
Hampstead, a foretaste of the more plebeian 
Bank Holidays of to-day. A dramatist of 
the period writes: ‘“ We have Court ladies, 
that are all air and no dress; city ladies, 
all dress and no air; and country dames 
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with broad faces like a Stepney bun; 
besides an endless number of Fleet Street 
sempstresses that dance minuets in their 
furbiloe scarfs and cloaths hung as loose 
about them as their reputations. . . . The 
cards fly, the bowl runs, the dice rattle.” 
What with raffling shops, gaming tables, 


Nevertheless, these “gentlemen” were 
generally provided with an object lesson 
on some part of the Heath, in the form of 
an inverted L (1) with something hanging 
from it by a chain, which a paternal govern- 
ment left there till it dropped, having a 
belief in its educational and corrective 


VIEW FROM FLAGSTAFF HILL, HAMPSTEAD HEATH. 


and the attentions of the not infrequent 
highwayman, money changed hands rapidly 
in those days, which seem to us so very 


far away. “ The Gentlemen of the Road” 
were in strong force on all the approaches 
to Hampstead, the Heath presenting an 
ideal spot to waylay nocturnal revellers and 
gamesters returning home from the many 
entertainments at the ever-festive Wells. 


influence. In the old days, race meetings 
on a small scale were held near Jack Straw’s 
Castle, but these were abolished towards 
the middle of the eighteenth century owing 
to the presence of the “ undesirables” who 
attended them. 

Probably the best known and most fre- 
quented inn on the Heath is this Jack 
Straw’e Castle, which commands the 
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Spaniards Road; the picturesque porch 
and bow window succumbed to “ improve- 
ments” in 1899. To a.lover of the “charac- 
teristic” this a sad loss; fortunately the 
alterations are in good taste, but the old 
“air” has gone. 

The Bull and Bush, at North End, still 
retains the appearance of a _ wayside 
country inn, and a few old cottages are 
still standing, such as we meet with in the 
heart of Sussex or Surrey. Another quaint 
inn, the Spaniards, which has given its 
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trees, melting imperceptibly into the purples 
and luminous blues of a hilly horizon. 
Standing on Flagstaff Hill a more expan- 
sive view is obtainable, but it is essentially 
a scene, the charm of which lies in the mid- 
distance and the distant hills, with the 
gleaming waters of the Welsh Harp away 
on the left; here we are looking due west, 
a splendid coign of vantage from which to 
witness “the golden glory of declining day.” 
Facing east, in bright, clear weather, the 
great panorama of London unfolds itself ir 


a : 


WHITESTONE POND, SATURDAY AFTERNOON. 


name to the most important road crossing 
the Heath, will well repay a visit. Near 
by are “Constable’s Firs,” also called the 
Fir Avenue. This is the most charming spot 
in the vicinity of London ; the view is only 
equalled by that from Flagstaff Hill, at the 
other end of the Spaniards Road. On its 
western side the ground falls away rapidly, 
forming a terrace skirted by wind-blown, 
sweet-scented old firs. Below is a wilder- 
ness of bracken, gorse and brambles, broken 
by hawthorns and small trees, while to the 
right is a dense grove of elms, sweeping 
in a great curve down into the valley. 
This forms the boundary of the West 
Heath; beyond all is pasture-land and 


a pearly smoke haze, which adds a spirit of 
mystery to the enormous expanse revealed. 

In 1879 Sir Thomas Wilson sold his 
manorial right over ‘the Heath to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works for £45,000. 
For many years prior to that date great 
quantities of sand and gravel were ex- 
cavated, hence the broken quality of the 
ground, which, now that the old scars have 
healed, constitutes one of its main charms. 
The Spaniards Road, separating the- East 
from the West Heath, has the appearance 
of an embankment: this is due to the 
removal of the gravel on either side. The 
West is far more beautiful than the East; 


the character of the latter is suggestive: of 
LL-2 
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rolling park-land broken by fine old elms 
and oaks, with an occasional stately 
beech and feathery ash. The most 
pleasing “bit” is the lily-covered pond 
spanned by the viaduct. In autumn the 
mellow tints of the woodland behind the 
viaduct harmonise charmingly with the old 
reds and greys of the brick and stonework. 

A sketch of the beauties of the Heath 
would indeed be inadequate were mention 


of its ponds omitted, their sparkling surface 
adding the one note requisite to complete 


and vitalise the whole. Whitestone Pond 
on Flagstaff Hill (supplied by the Hamp- 
stead Water Works) is the most popular, 
beloved alike of dogs and horses and the 
embryo yachtsman with a boat to sail, for 
on this breezy elevation he rarely finds 
his mimic craft becalmed. The Leg of 
Mutton Pond, so named from its form, 
opposite the entrance to the Golder’s Hill 
Estate on the West Heath, appears to 
possess a charm for the suicide, owing, 
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doubtless, to its comparative seclusion. 
At the eastern end bulrushes grow freely, 
affording safe cover for - waterhen, who 
have lately taken up their quarters here. 
We have noted the Viaduct Pond. Its 
neighbour at the Vale of Health is deep, 
but marred by unattractive surroundings. 
The last in the East Heath chain are the 
Hampstead Ponds, immortalised by the 
renowned “ Pickwick,” whose scientific zea} 


led him to investigate the habits and cus-. 
toms of the stickleback, with results which 
are common property. 

The “Vale of Health,” once a rural 
hamlet of quaint cottages lying in a seques- 
tered hollow, is now the most vulgarised 
portion of the Heath. A few cottages re- 
main, but the spot is, par excellence, the 
home of the screeching roundabout, swings, 
slot machines and, not tea gardens, but 
rather sheds, the whole dominated by a 
hideous, prison-like tavern which overlooks- 
the pond beloved by the patient angler.. 
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““Appy ’Amp- 

stead on. Bank 

’Oliday” nights, 

here at the 

Vale, is a veri- 

table pande- 

monium. The 

seller of the 

evil-smelling 

squirt, or 

“ladies’ tor- 

mentor” has 

happily given 

place to the 

more pictur- 

esque vendor of peacock feathers with 
his incessant cry of “Tickle ’em up, 
tickle °em up; only two a penny; tickle 
‘em up. ’Ave a couple, Sir! Fine 
fevvers, Sir! Look at their heyes.” If 
the fittest study of mankind is man, surely 
Bank Holiday is the most entertaining 
occasion on which to study one phase of 
him. There is a delicious note of comedy 
in ’Arriet and Hedwin having succumbed 
to the wiles of the itinerant photographer 
standing to be “took”; the “gentleman” is 
requested to “ think of ’er,” the “lady ” 
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“think of 
‘im, just to 
get up a 
pleasant ex- 
pression, yer know, Miss.” Forthwith the 
“ Miss” develops an abnormal and most 
expansive grin, while in most cases the 
“gentleman” exhibits a profoundly de- 
pressed or sullen expression, as if he were 
“afore the Beak,” charged with an over- 
night “drunk.” Skipping is a paying 
institution, the outfit simply a few boards 
as platform, and a stout rope which the 


Recently resfored . 
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two partners work. The rotund “mother 
of six” cannot withstand its fascination, 
seeking to renew the joys of youth in a 
frantic endeavour to outvie the rising 
generation. Donkeys and their bawling 
drivers are in strong force, with a sprinkling 
of sorry steeds worthy of a Quixote. 
Swings are in great demand, to which the 
supply is equal, there being many 
“pitches” on the East Heath, to which 
quarter all the facilities for amusement 
are confined. 

But public holidays are not conducive to 
the quiet enjoyment of Nature in this 
favoured district. Spring is the one season 
of the year in which to see it at its best, 
when the hawthorn is in bloom and the 
gorse is bursting into twinkling sparks of 
gold, and the crab-trees are arrayed in 
their tender pink attire. Here the thorns 
grow in such profusion, and flower so 
richly, that it is hard to believe the snows 
of winter do not still linger on their 
laden boughs, while “all the world 
stands in a mist of green” listening to the 
awakened melody of those sweet minstrels 


of the spring—the blackbird, thrush, and 
lark. 

The addition of Parliament Hill Fields 
and the Golder’s Hill Estate to the Heath 
presents fortifications in these directions of 
immense value in the protection of this 
most beautiful of London’s playgrounds. 
Like lava streams denuding the fair 
country-side of its vestment of greenery, 
the terraces of villadom and the barrack- 
like “ flat” are rapidly encroaching on the 
meadow land. The builder is at work at 
Hendon and East Finchley ; between the 
latter and the road to Highgate, fields and 
woods have been cut through, forming 
Bishop’s Avenue; the comparative isola- 
tion of this district in the vicinity of the 
Heath saves it from desecration—for the 
present. The fields skirting the West 
Heath road are doomed, and in all pro- 
bability forty or fifty years hence the 
glorious expanse of open country to the 
west will be built over on its nearer 
stretches, completely encircling with a gir- 
dle of brick and stone the lovely oasis of 
Hampstead Heath. 
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SKETCHES AT SAAS FEE 


By HERBERT H. JENNINGS 


MONG the holiday resorts in Switzer- 
land known to the few rather than 

to the many, Saas Fee has for some time 
past held an honoured place ; each year it 
nas steadily added to its friends and 
admirers and, as their circle has widened, 
so have its borders been extended. Unlike 
its more “ pushful” sister, Zermatt, in the 
adjoining valley, it has gained its present 
popularity by its own unaided charms, not 
by the artificial aid of railways, “ rack and 
pinion” or electric, creeping upwards to a 
height of 10,000 feet ; of string bands and 
evening concerts; of all, in short, that 
tends to bring the life of towns in the wake 


of the Parisian-heeled tourist. Saas Fee,. 


as yet, does not even possess a road, for 
railway and macadam both diverge from 


ful destination. But Saas Fee has now 
reached a crisis in her career; her choice, 
for weal or woe, stands imminent, inevit- 
able. Will the vounger sister rest content 
with her more modest station in life, or, 
lured by promise of increased fame and 
wealth, will she seek to emulate the con- 
quests of the elder in the world of fashion 
and gaiety? Rumour is already busy with 
the projection of a carriage road to her 
gates, and the iron horse, it is to be feared, 
will not lag far behind. Let, then, the 
traveller who loves not such innovations 
stroll up the peaceful valley before the 
snort of the engine disturbs its quiet 
glades ; let him mount the steep path from 
Saas Grund and Jook in at the small way- 
side shrines with their quaint representa- 


SAAS FEE, WITH VIEWS OF THE FLETSCHHORN AND 
LAQUINHORN. 


its bridle path, where the main valley forks 

at Stalden, and the hurrying throng presses 

on to Zermatt, leaving to the pedestrian or 

mule a four hours’ walk to the more peace- 
452 


tions of scenes from Calvary—the soldiers 
who tormented Christ themselves tormented 
uy huge goitres, hideous to behold—let him 
pause low down in the gorge, and from 
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the tiny bridge that spans the brawling 

Visp, gaze with awe through the pines on 

the snowy peaks towering overhead ; let 

him pause at will, undistracted by the 

crowd of tourists, Lunn or Cook borne, who 

ere long will invade these peaceful scenes. 
Over green meadows and dark pines, 

heaped-up moraines, and glaciers streaming 

down from on high, Saas Fee looks up 

from its 6,oooft. to the summits of the 

Mischabel, 9,o00ft. above; looks on the 

precipitous, 

show - seamed 

rocks of the 

Dom and Tasc- 

horn, the white 

hump of the 

Alphubel, the 

dazzling cone of 

the Allalinhorn 

—a majestic am- 

phitheatre. 

Shaded paths 

among its woods, 

breezy walks up 

grassy _ slopes, 


lure the jaded 


town dweller; 
whilst to the 
more active, 
rocks and snows 
on every hand 
offer a fine field 
for energy. But 
of the climbing 
fraternity, last 
season cannot be 
said to have 
brought its fair 
share, much to 
the chagrin of 
the guides. 
Many Swiss 
visitors there 
were, however, and bravely these kept the 
Anniversary of the Swiss Federation on 
August 1st, despite inclement weather. 
The hotels outside and in were festooned 
with flowers and decorated with flags and 
trophies of the climbers’ craft, axes, 
ropes, and boots. Speeches were made ; 
coloured lights burnt; fireworks let 
off, and tableaux displayed—Helvetia, 
William Tell, and other heroes adorned 
the window balconies—and vainly the rain 


THE FEE GLACIER AND 
SAAS 
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strove to damp enthusiasm. National 
songs were sung in the Salle-a-Manger 
afterwards, the fresh voices of the pension- 
naires from Neufchatel prettily taking the 
lead, cow bells giving tongue with great 
effect’ in the choruses. English people, 
too, were there, and so stirred by words 
and music that nothing was to serve them 
for future home but a mountain chalet, 
with cow or goats complete. And memor- 
able was the night gathering near the 
wayside chapel ; 
"ae j dim lights and 
dark forms; 
) hymns and 
solemn chants— 
|; here indeed 
<4) might be- recur- 
ring some scene 
in the ancient 
struggle for 
freedom. 
I happened to 
be at Saas Fee 
on Coronation 
Day, in 1902, 
and readily did 
the Swiss take 
part with the 
English in cele- 
brating the 
event. Special 
dishes at dinner 
named in honour 
of the Royal 
Family bore wit- 
ness to Herr 
Laager’s zeal in 
the cause ; loyal 
toasts and com- 
plimentary 
speeches _ testi- 
fied to the gene- 
ral goodwill. 
The speakers, with one consent, were 
moved to express their feelings in some 
tongue other than their own, but no 
one was critical, and universal brother- 
hood reigned supreme. Chinese lanterns, 
rockets and coloured lights, and bonfires 
and beacon lights on some of the hilltops, 
made a very good show ; and the evening 
closed with a “Grand Bal ” in the Salle-a- 
Manger, much to the delight of the pen- 
sionnaires. Each hotel harboured its 
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pensionnat, from Lausanne, Geneva, or 
Neufchatel ; looked for its demure proces- 
sion at meal times ; watched with envy its 
energy and activity after dinner, and 
blissful indifference to the claims of diges- 
tion; took a mild interest in its walks 
abroad and safe return under the protecting 
wing of “ Mademoiselle.” Happy such 
school vacations spent in so glorious a 
country! A pleasant memory indeed for 
after years. 

But Saas Fee had its own life apart 
fiom visitors and their celebrations, and 
untroubl e d 
by the va- 
et-vient of 
passers - by, 
a calm 
underc ur- 
rent be- 
neath toss- 
ing restless 
waters. The 
church bells 
calling to 
prayer 
before 
morning 
work in 
the fields, 
the busy 
scythe, the 
load of hay, 
the cow- 
bells, the 
milk cauld- © 
ron, and 
cheese 
presses, the 
brown cha- 
let and 
chubby faces waiting for the even- 
ing home-coming ; how much more were 
these in keeping with the everlasting 
hills! And those hills—now basking 
radiant under the noon-day sun, their pure 
snows set in the azure canopy of 
heaven; now brooding under the black 
storm cloud that darts forth destruction, 
and echoing and re-echoing the loud peal ; 
now again looming forth through some 
cloud rift as of another world, a fleeting 
vision to the breathless onlooker. 

What of the peasants who live among 
such scenes? Do they, under a somewhat 


EGGINER GRAT FROM PATH BELOW THE 
TRIFT ALP. 


stolid exterior, conceal an inner man which 
responds in some measure to the exaltation 
and uplifting of dumb nature, joining to 
its mute adoration their articulate worship 
of a common Author? Are their percep- 
tions blunted by constant wont and use? 
Are they stunned by thought of the mighty 
forces that surround them and display at 
times their baneful power? Are their 
golden opportunities thrown away on 
them? Are they thrown away on the busy 
tourist ? 

Weather last season in Saas Fee, as 
els ewhere, 
sorely tried 
the skill of 
the wea- 
therwise. 
The hotel 
porter’s 
board over- 
night would 
often be 
filled to 
ov erflowing 
with orders 
for early 
calls in the 
morning; 
but the 
early risers 
would fre- 
quently be 
driven back 
to bed by 
the sound 
of steady 
rain on the 
window 
panes. On 
the other 
hand, after a hopeless day, the weather 
would at times make a _ complete 
volte-face, and tantalise the late break- 
faster with clear skies and _ cloudless 
summits. Whilst the elements were so 
fickle-minded it behoved two guideless 
climbers to exercise prudence in drawing 
up their programme, to remember the 
words of wisdom stored up in “ Badmin- 
ton” and other classics, and not, by rash 
deeds and misadventures, to bring discredit 
on their favourite sport. 

A delightful training walk for a fine day 
they found in a traverse of the Fee Glacier 
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A WAYSIDE CHAPEL. 


—up, under the Hinter Allalin, and down 
by the Gletscher Alp, gay with sulphur 
anemones, gentians, and the still-blooming 
alpenrose. Muscles they further brought 
into condition on half days by step-cutting 
on the lower part of the glacier—for Saas 
Fee has the great advantage of being 
within easy reach of the ice. 

Step cutting in the craft of the moun- 


taineer might perhaps be given as important 
a place as that attributed by Demosthenes 


to Acton in the art of the orator. By the 
time the learner has cut a few hundred 
steps up and 
down steep ice 
slopes, along the 
edge of blue 
séracs, in awk- 
ward_ corners 
where some in- 
genuity is re- 
quired, he will 
not only have 
done something 
towards becom- 
ing a good “ice | 
man,” but will 
also have ac- 
quired a_ self- 
reliance which 
will stand him 
in good stead on 
troublesome 
rocks. Balance, 
a sure foot, con- 
trol of muscle, 
nerve in tight 
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places, ‘steadiness on dizzy 
ledges, will be some of his 
rewards, to say nothing of the 
energy that meantime comes 
from the invigorating air of 
the glacier. After some such 
preliminaries, the two com- 
panions elected that their first 
ascent should be the Balfrin, 
an outlying summit of the 
Mischabel range, 12,500 feet 
in height. Want of an illu- 
minating word, a not uncom- 
mon defect in the “ Climbers’ 
Guides,” left them struggling 
with rocky buttresses in the 
grey of the morning, instead 
of making good headway ona 

comforting path, and want of training 

began to tell by the time the Ried Pass was 
reached. Set teeth and few remarks were 
the order of going as the last few hundred 
feet were tackled ; but reward was at hand 

and fatigue soon forgotten in the joys of a 

wonderful panorama. A scene to remem- 

ber! And also not to be forgotten was a 

snow slope on the subsequent descent ; the 

sensations of a would-be glissader whizzing 
helplessly past his companion towards ugly 

rocks below—an ice axe driven home by a 


trusty hand—the “caravane” slowing 


CHALETS AT SAAS FEE: THE LAQUINHORN IN THE DISTANCE. 
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down—broughi to a halt just in time— 
thank Heaven! So we learn where not 
to glissade, a lesson that might have been 
expensive. But lower down, ideal glis- 
sading, good, henest snow slopes, stretch 
after stretch—a very godsend to weary 
feet. And to wind up, warm baths, good 
dinners, sound slumbers nearly “ all round 
the clock.” 

After this came a failure. The Laquin- 
horn, on the other side of the valley, 
13,140 feet, was our point of assault, and 
the small inn above the Trift Alp the base 
from which it was to be delivered. A 
convivial supper party overnight with other 
visitors 
brought the 
hour for bed 
round in 
double-quick 
time — but 
bad weather 
came next 
day and 
robbed us of 
a victory all 
but won. 
Clouds and 
mist con- 
cealed the 
summit as we 
steadily 
mounted; 
wind and 
snow worried 
us as we 

,came to a 
steep slope 
of ice. Here 
our practice 
on the glacier came in and 60 or 70 steps 
were cut with comparative ease. But 
weather was becoming worse—the summit 
persistently concealed its whereabouts— 
frost-bites became more than a possibility, 
and a council of war decided on retreat. 
Later, at the inn, we were joined by two tra- 
vellers who, with guides, had come over the 
Laquinhorn from the Simplon side, and 
had been much pleased with the good 
steps they had found only about half an 
hour below the top! “ Rank bad luck” 
we thought might fairly be said of this 
incident in our campaign. 

Our next early start was a late one, so 


THE PEAK OF THE SONNIG GRAT. 
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to speak. Called at 1.30 a.m., the cus- 
tomary glance from our window gave but 
little hope of fine weather—or perhaps the 
hasty observers were more than usually 
inciined to slink back to bed. At any rate, 
there they were at five, when one realised 
that it was going to be a fine day, and 
dragged out the other, still reluctant. 
Praised be the Egginer Grat for so con- 
siderately taking up its station close to 
Saas Fee! and for its wise choice of 
position on the east side of the valley, so 
that the poor sluggard can mount in the 
shade! A fine big worm for the bird that 
gets up late. Good rock, firm holds, here 
a difficulty, 
there some- 
thing of a 
sensation, we 
felt amply 
rewarded for 
staying in 
bed, even 
though, 
throug) mist, 
we lost the 
views. Ata 
point where 
one comes 
face to face 
with a rock 
wall, and one 
guide from a 
narrow ledge 
usually gives 
the other a 
help up, it 
seemed 
hardly pru- 
dent to adopt 
we had no 


the stereotyped course, as 
third man to anchor in case of a slip. 
A solution was found in a flanking move- 
ment low down to the right, where some- 
thing in the nature of “ stickphast” would 


have been handy. Later on, when it came 
to scaling the final cliffs, the leader tried 
the wrong chimney. He knew it was the 
wrong one when he got to the top of it, 
because, as he remarked with some 
emphasis, there was no exit, and he went 
through various contortions before he could 
get back to terra firma. After that the 
proper course seemed fairly simple. 

A stiffer rock climb followed, the Sonnig 
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Grat, leading up to the Italian frontier. 
Away by lantern light, breakfasting soon 
after dawn at the head of the Almagell 
valley, we made a good course and good 
time to the lowest point of the ridge above 
the Weissthal Glacier—and then the fun 
began. Long stretches for arms and legs, 
slabs, gendarmes, knife-edge arétes, where 
even a tight-rope walker would have had 
to straddle, supplied constant work as the 
hours slipped away. A chimney that gave 


the leading man the chance of an ugly 
drop, and necessitated a good deal of knee 
and elbow-work before he could wriggle 
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pocket “ Conway ” gave the comforting in- 
formation that there was an easy way down 
the south-west face to the Augstkumen 
Glacier below, and we now looked forward 
to plain sailing. But an easy route is not 
always easy to strike; sometimes easy 
beginnings lead to unexpected difficulties ; 
and such soon became our lot. Often 
would come the question from the rear man 
as the leader peered over some steep place, 
“What's it like?” “Will it go?” And 
feelings of resignation or relief pre- 
dominated as the answer came back, “ It’s 
not much good !” or “ Yes, it’s all right!” 


ON THE SONNIG GRAT. 


clear, proved the last serious obstacle to 
our arrival on the summit. We then found 
that, including a moderate allowance for 
halts, we had been seven hours on this 
aréte. Rather slow going, but care was 
needed; and we had also been con- 
scientiously climbing several obstructions 
which might more easily have been skirted. 
But an amateur party on difficult rocks 
cannot expect to compete in point of time 
with jocal guides who know where to avoid 
culs de sacs, and when to skirt a gendarme 
that on the other side overhangs a precipice. 

From the top of the Sonnighorn our 


The final rocks came at last, and soon we 
were over the small bergschrund and 
trudging, half limping, down the dreary 
Furggthal to Almageil. Here a little 
wine and soup were found necessary to 
stiffen our backs for the upward grind 
to Saas Fee, a fagging “last lap.” This 
over, yet one more ordeal remained, 
perhaps the most unpleasant of all—the 
traverse of the Entrance Hall among all 
the guests in after-dinner comfort and 
splendour, ourselves worn and dilapidated. 
This needed pluck, but it had to be done, 
end questions were mercifully spared until 
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both outer and inner man were duly 
refreshed as custom prescribed. 

Fog and a bitterly cold morning on the 
Fletschorn, 13,125 feet, was our next 
experience. Two parties on the summit— 
the lady of one nearly frost bitten through 
wearing gloves with fingers !—a shivering, 
sunless group, wondering where the fun 
came in, not a cheerful picture. But “all 
things come to those who wait,” and to 
those who had the necessary patience, the 
sun did at last appear, illuminating won- 
ae1ful masses of cloud in the Italian 
valleys. There, too, was our old friend 
the Laquinhorn, now mocking us with a 
sharp ridge of snow-covered rocks which 
se_med to say, “Come if you dare!” 
Pleasant it was on the way down to bask 
in the sun at the Weissmies Inn, and look 
back on, at any rate, one conquest on this 
side. Curiosity as to the nature of the 
difficulties that fenced around the Siidlenz- 
spitze, and held at bay the guides and 
tourists who were watching with hungry 
eyes for the first opportunity vouchsafed by 
the weather of treading its snowy pinnacle, 
accounted for another full day. Progress 
was rapid over steepish snow in excellent 
condition until we reached the Eggfiuh ; 
then suddenly all changed. A spell of 
unexpectedly soft snow, followed by a 
small, but awkwardly concealed, bergs- 
chrund, gave access to the crest of the 
ridge. Knife-edge work again, but with 
the unpleasant addition of much new snow. 
In our care to keep clear of the precipices 
on either side, we soon lost whatever time 
we might earlier have had in hand. At 
the base of the final climb we turned, not 
finding the journey back any easier, as the 
snow became softer and liable to slide 
away in avalanches. Assured on our 
return that the point we had reached was 
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where the chief difficulties of the climb 
began, we were satisfied as to the imprac- 
ticability of making the ascent in weather 
such as that for which 1902 will be 
remembered. 

Two expeditions frequently made from 
Saas Fee by good walkers who disclaim 
any climbing propensities are the Mte. 
Moro Pass and the Allalinhorn. On the 
way to the pass, the huge boulder known 
as the Blaue Stein is a fruitful source of 
wonder ; but in each case the journey is 
rather monotonous, though the view from 
the culminating point is superb. On the 
mountain, one is in the centre of a world 
of snow and ice; from the pass, the peaks 
of Mte. Rosa are seen rising in tremendous 
precipices 10,000 feet above the Val 
d’Anzasca. But most tourists make the 
mistake of returning direct from the pass, 
instead of descending into Italy. The 
path onwards is certainly a bad one, but 
a comparatively short descent leads to 
Macugnaga. Here the traveller will find 


good accommodation, and if he can spare 
two or three days, will be enchanted with 
the beautiful Val d’Anzasca, contrasting 


its luxuriant foliage with the barren slopes 
he has lately traversed on the Swiss side, 
delighted with each fresh grouping of 
trees, rocks, and chalets with their back- 
ground of everlasting snow. 

He may vary his return to Saas Fee by 
crossing the Passo delle Lonze and the 
Antrona Pass, or he may cross one of the 
Weissthor Passes to Zermatt, or circle 
round Mte. Rosa and see something more 
of Italy’s charming valleys) Here we 
cannot follow him, but be assured that his 
pleasant recollections of Saas Fee will not 
be obliterated, and that probably as he 
wends his way he registers a vow to return 
and spend some future holiday among its 
familiar scenes, 





AS GOLD IN THE FIRE 


By A. RUSSELL WEEKES 


HE strong morning sunlight washed 
the sky with azure, the autumnal 
earth with gold ; a rough flint-strewn track 
ran down, between black aisles of forest, 
over the flanks of the great scarred hill 
which barred the south, and led thence 
northwards through the valley between 
heights of cliff and pine. Stainless against 
the sky, the pale fairyland of ever-lasting 
snow lay in sunny reaches of lucent 
silence, folding serene wings, like a rested 
dove, over the riven and storm-swept 
slopes of the lower spurs of the range. 
Two riders, leisurely riding from north 
and soutn along the white road, alone broke 
the solitariness of the place. One was a 
man of eight and thirty, with sandy hair, 
blue eyes, and a calm, shrewd, kindly 
Scottish smile ; the other, who might have 


been a few years younger, wore a big hat 


tilted over his black eyes, and was 
mounted on a big black horse, which had 
the air of being just as handsome, ven- 
turesome, rapid, and devil-may-care as his 
master, and npt more so. 

As they drew near to each other, the 
sandy-haired man raised his hand to his 
eyes, and scanned the face of his vis-a-vis 
with a sharp, dissatisfied look. 

“You here, Gabriel! What mischief is 
it now?” 

“ Holding up the mail, Brett, of course } 
don’t you see my derringers?” said the 
younger man, with a laugh as clear as a 
girl’s. 

“Ay, I see them all I want to,” the 
Scotchman answered, frowning. “You 
may laugh, my young friend, but it was 
an ill day for you when you left my 
ranche. Ye’re a lost sheep, I doubt.” 

“Bless you, ranching’s too dull for me ; 
I wasn’t cut out to be a clerk.” 

“Dull, is it? Find starvation more 
exciting ?” 

“Do I look as if I were starving?” 

“You look” — Brett studied him 
critically—“ as if you were going straight 


to perdition. Yet I’d find you a job if 
you came back, for old sake’s sake.” 

“Thanks, you're generous,” Gabriel an- 
swered, drily. 

“T’ve a regard for the state of your 
soul ; it’s honest work anyway.” 

“Tt wouldn’t suit me; but you can lend 
me a tenner, if you like.” 

Brett was a man who valued his six- 
pences ; nevertheless, he plunged his hand 
into his pocket and got out a roll of notes. 
The colour came into Gabriel’s face; he 
waved them away. 

“No, Brett, no, I won't borrow. You're 
the dearest old fellow that ever stepped, 
but I won’t take your money. Let me go 
my own way, to perdition if you like; 
I’m past stopping.” 

Brett shrugged again. “You're a fool,” 
he said, laconically ; he was a man of few 
words. He pushed his horse forward and 
rode up the hill towards the blinding sun- 
light without a word of farewell. 

Left alone, Gabriel urged his horse off 
the track on to a grassy slope, and en- 
sconced himself finally behind a thicket 
of scented shrubs, whence he could see, 
himself unseen, the whole length of the 
road from mountain crest to crest. He 
took out his revolvers, looked carefully to 
their loading, and tested their accuracy by 
letting fly a single shot at the jewelled 
wings of a humming bird, which sparkled, 
a winged atom of flame, in the verdurous 
gloom of pine-branches twenty yards 
away. It dropped with a piteous flutter 
of marred plumage, and Gabriel patted 
his revolver with a satisfied nod; he was 
proud of his own consummate skill as a 
marksman. He took out his watch; it 
was of gold, studded with diamonds; an 
“L” and “V” of emeralds entwined on 
the back indicated the existence of a 
previous owner, for Gabriel’s surname 
happened to be Massareen; an awkward 
coincidence, but one which sat very lightly 
on the conscience of its present possessor. 
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On the other hand, the discovery that it 
wanted still several hours of noon, when 
the mail was due, caused him to swear 
roundly, in terms which he had assuredly 
not learnt at Massareen Castle. 

Younger son of a widowed mother, 
Gabriel had early developed an incorri- 
gible aptitude for scrapes inconsistent with 
a protracted career at Oxford. He came 
home, and was received, with a lachrymose 
scolding which bored him, into an 
atmosphere of helpless dissatisfaction. 
The idle, extravagant boy was put to the 
Bar, which was not, perhaps, the most 
suitable of professions ; after a year’s ex- 
pensive knocking about town he brought 
about a crisis by figuring in Bow Street 
on a charge of “drunk and disorderly.” 
Gabriel had not been very drunk, but the 
other part of the charge was flagrantly 
just; he paid his fine, had an interview 
with his mother, and was packed off on 
the spot to Colorado, with five thousand 
pounds in his pocketbook, and scant pros- 
pect of a welcome on his return. He fell 
into the hands of Peter Brett, a Scotchman, 
who pitied the wild lad, and took him on 
his ranche, and kept him steady for a 
twelvemonth ; but the wild blood broke out 
again, and Gabriel fied to the nearest 
township, and took out his spell of virtue 
in a wild burst of drink, gambling, and a 
host of minor and major evils. Brett was 
long-suffering, but he was economical, 
respectable, and Calvinistic ; worst of all, 
he was proud and shy, and Gabriel never 
came back to the ranche. He went from 
bad to worse, losing the native gift of pity, 
tenderness, and self-contempt which had 
won him sympathy even from those he 
wronged ; at thirty he was an outlaw and 
a desperado, and there was little romantic 
about him except his picturesque hat and 
his fascinating black eyes. 

As he waited, reining in his impatient 
steed, he looked about him - with keen, 
incurious eyes. The life of the woods went 
on all round him, for he sat still as a 
stone, and the forest creatures took him 
for a carven image which could not hurt 
them; a snake uncurled hissing in the 
grass, a grey fox showed his mask, already 
silvering towards its winter coat, between 
the tree-stems, a black squirrel ran up a 
tree in front of his horse’s nose and sat 
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chattering at him among the branches. 
Last came a great butterfly, his downy 
wings stained with black and vermilion, 
and settled for a moment on Gabriel's 
bridle. The nameless instinct of brutality 
urged him to lift his riding whip and 
strike down the beautiful harmless 
creature ; he did it, half hating himself, 
half indifferent. His horse felt the 
stroke and reared suddenly. Gabriel was 
not unseated, but he had his work cut out 
for him to keep his saddle. When he had 
reduced his steed to order, the woods were 
silent and forsaken ; the air seemed to have 
grown suddenly hot and heavy. Looking 
up, he saw in the south a cloud of black 
gloom shot with a ruddy gold rising and 
dilating in the sky ; the sun shone like a 
new farthing, and faded into dimness. 
Gabriel uttered an exclamation of dismay. 

“A bush fire, by all that’s unlucky! If 
it spreads at this rate, I shall have to 
make tracks for the river.” 

He looked at his watch; the mail was 
not due for an hour yet. Resolving to 
give it as long a chance as possible, he 
resigned himself to wait. Meanwhile, the 
fire beat up in the sky, the sun was 
darkened, and he could smell the faint 
acrid savour of the smoke ; once a flight of 
monkeys rushed past him, throwing out 
human hands over the branches in their 
haste, never turning from their course to 
avoid him. The wood was full of little 
hurrying things, escaping from the 
danger that pursued them. His own 
horse, sweating and trembling, could 
scarcely be withheld from bolting. At 
last he saw the mail, half an hour before 
its time, come over the brow of the hill and 
race along the road ; the four grey horses 
which drew it were maddened by fear, 
which their driver appeared to share, for 
he gave them a loose rein and a heavy 
hand on the whip. Rocking from side to 
side, the heavy vehicle soon reached the 
foot of the slope, and as it checked to take 
the opposite ascent, Gabriel put his horse 
tv a canter and rode out from his shelter, 
levelling a revolver in either hand. 

“ Hands up, gentlemen!” he called out, 
in clear and ringing tones. “Stop it, Red 
Mick, or I’ll drop you at twenty yards.” 

He was so plainly prepared to fulfil his 
threat to the letter, that the red-headed 
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driver wound ‘his wrist in the reins, and 
curbed in-his four-in-hand with a violence 
that threw them all on their haunches, 
struggling and straining. Gabriel sat his 
horse with a smiling face, entirely com- 
posed and amused. 

“ For the Lord’s sake, let’s get on, boys,” 
called out a big black-bearded Texan. 
“ We shall be roasted alive in ten minutes.” 

“Allow me first to relieve you of that 
fat purse which I perceive to be sticking 
out of your pocket,” said Gabriel, 
urbanely. “ Throw it down, you » OF 
I'll blow your brains out.” — 

The Texan was brave; but he was 
covered ; a single movement of his hand 
tewards his hip-pocket would have been 
his death. Knowing it, he pulled out his 
purse and threw it down by the way-side, 
with a bitter oath. Gabriel sat as still as 
a statue while the entire company, to the 
number of a dozen full-grown men, dis- 
bursed their month’s earnings in camp or 
shanty. Red Mick gave up the money he 
had taken for their fares, and a_ white- 
faced boy, on his way to the Mission 
School, emptied his little valise upon the 
pile. Gabriel nodded. 

“One moment,” he ‘said, courteously, 
when the tale was made up. “Sorry to 
detain you, but I advise you to wait while 
I'm talking ; I’ve exactly a shot apiece for 
you, and I never miss. Where does the 
fire run, Mick?” 

“ Brett’s ranche,” said Mick, laconically, 
“and southwards.” 

“Ha! Where's Brett, then?” 

“In hell,” said the driver; adding, but 
in a voice discreetly lowered, “where I 
wish you was too.” 

Gabriel’s face whitened suddenly, and 
his fine white teeth caught and pressed 
down his underlip. “Good day to you,” 
he said. “Good luck go with you, mes 
amis! So long.” 

The mail went off at a racketing hand- 
gallop. Gabriel did not trouble to look 
after its retreat ; as a result he got a flight 
of bullets singing about his ears, but, 
owing to the excitement of the marksmen 
and the unsteadiness of their postures, 
they missed. He emptied his revolver 
after them in a savage kind of salute, and 
heard a feeble cry come ringing back 
against the wind ; it was the little school- 
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boy, whose shoulder he had perforated. 
Gabriel gave the matter no second thought. 
Leaving his spoil where it lay, he dis- 
mounted, tightened his stirrups, adjusted 
his reins, lightened himself of all super- 
fluous clothing, and springing again into 
his saddle, urged his horse up the hill into 
the teeth of the conflagration. 

It was madness, and he knew it ; but it 
was a calculated madness. He foresaw, 
what Red Mick had never considered, that 
Brett, experienced bushman as he was, 
would scarcely have been taken by sur- 
prise ; he must have been warned in time 
at least to try and effect an escape. As 
Gabriel rode up over the brow of the hill, 
he saw the fire below and before him, 
rolling like a great sea of red and yellow 
flames, and whirled about in a shroud of 
smoke. It was still several miles away, 
but the broad plain, covered with arid 
forest, offered no check to its march, and 
it advanced with thé pace and fury almost 
of a whirlwind. The sky all black, the 
air all tainted, the horizon girdled in flame 
and smoke; such was the spectacle on 
which he looked. He urged his horse 
fleetly forward in the direction of the 
river, which bounded Brett’s property on 
the north. Thither, if anywhere, had 
Brett ridden for safety out of the heart of 
the flames, which must have made of his 
house a drift of red-hot ashes an hour and 
more ago. 

Forward under the arching deodars, 
forward over the scented carpet of the 
firs, forward through creeping gusts of 
smoke, through herds of flying deer, across 
broad tracts where his horse maddened 
before the mass of the approaching fire 
and struggled to get away, forward 
through dry tinder and singeing shrubs 
and under furnace-blasts of scorching air. 
The breath of the fire was hot on Gabriel’s 
cheek, and he riditg level with its advance 
line was plainly riding into death ; yet he 
held on, swinging low over his _horse’s 
mane, and gripping its flanks with bare 
knees, a light of unalloyed enjoyment 
flashing in his untamed eyes. At last he 
was rewarded by a sight of the broad river, 
sullen as a flood of steel, cutting its way 
between walls of fire-scarred smoke ; and 
by the river side, as chance would have it, 
at the old boathouse which he knew se 
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well, he saw Brett standing powerless 
beside a boat too heavy for him to launch, 
waiting for the end. Gabriel rose in his 
stirrups with a wild shout, which Brett 
heard, and turned his head ; and down the 
slope this novel sort of Claude Duval 
came thundering, his black curls tossing in 
the wind. 

“Gabriel! Madness!” 
with a vexed laugh in 
imminence of peril. 
fool |” 

Gabriel dropped from his horse and 
clapped him on the back. “No, no,” he 
said, “ We'll do it yet, old man!” 

The river-side trees burned slower than 
those inland, being sappy and well- 
watered. Working for their lives, the two 
men laboured at the boat; it had been 
drawn up the bank for mending, and would 
properly have given four men their hands 
full. But fire, death, and hope are strange 
masters; and Brett’s tough sinews were 
more than matched by Gabriel’s supple 
frame. The flames rushed on; the air 
was full of crackling and hissing, backed 
by the stupendous roar of the whole forest 
blazing behind ; trees lurched and toppled 
into the river three hundred yards away. 
It was a Homeric moment. There was a 
sudden whining, trembling, straining 
noise, and then a sudden splash: the 
“Caledonia” was launched. Her crew 
sprang in; Gabriel’s horse stood on the 
bank whinnying, too exhausted to swim. 
Gabriel turned, his teeth closing again 
over his lip with that singular look of 
strong and painful resolve. A shot rang 
out, and the horse reared and fell, while 
the master bent again to his oars. 

They gained the mid-stream, and lay 
down in the boat while the flames roared 
by. Thick black clouds of darkness, 
laced and shot with sparks and rockets of 
fire, replaced the blue sky over their heads 
for a time of which they had no reckoning. 
It was over at last, and they sat up to find 
themselves abreast of a smoking desola- 
tion on either side of the river. The 
plains, the hills, the forests were laid bare ; 
vegetation, trees, houses, pasture, flocks, 
herds, and human beings, if there were 
any, had been obliterated by the passage 
of the terror, and the face of the country 
was blotted and blurred, as a child’s finger 


cried Brett, 
spite of the 
“Why, you—you 
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rubs out the sums on a slate. Ahead of 
them they saw the skirts of the fire, pour- 
ing out its fury upon fresh hills and 
plains, fresh homesteads, other human 
lives. 

“Ten years’ work swept: away in as 
many hours!” said Brett, with -a short 


laugh. “Eh, but I doubt I'll not see 
Edinburgh again as soon as I thought.” 

“T stuck up the mail this morning,” said 
Gabriel, listless and stripped of reserve 
like his companion ; the reticencies of life 
seemed just then superfluous. “It’s the 
first time I’ve stolen, and now I’ve lost the 
price of my theft.” 

“You've saved my life, anyway,” Brett 
said quickly. “Oh, man, you’ve been a 
fool! What brought you back in the 
teeth of certain death?” 

“You, Peter, and‘a thought of the old 
days. I knew you'd make for the boat- 
house.” 

“Well, I’m ruined, I guess,” Brett said, - 
doggedly, “but I guess that only means 
I'll start again to-morrow.” He turned to 
Gabriel with a shade of diffidence in his 


tone. “You're too good for a thief, 
Gabriel; come and stand by me again. 
After all, were both from the Old 
Country.” 


“T’ve been an awful brute ; but I think 
I'll come if you'll have me,” Gabriel said, 
tossing His curls out of his eyes. 

“Done,” said the Scot, briefly ; and he 
shook his fist at the departing flames. “ Eh, 
Nature, my lass, you're a grand hand at 
the meddling ; but there’s One that over- 
ruleth all things, and maybe this day I'll 
have snatched a brand from the burning.” 

Gabriel looked across the slow and 
sullen river to the desolation of the plain 
beyond, where flocks and herds lay dead 
in the fields about the smoking homestead, 
and back to Brett’s face, its rugged ugli- 
ness illuminated by the light of faith and 
charity. 

“I will—I will stay with you!” he 
cried, boyishly. “Peter, I’ll never desert 
you again!” 

But the words had an empty ring, even 
for his own ears; and in his inmost heart 
a voice cried, and would not be silenced, 
that in spite of prayers, and vows, and 
oaths of eternal fidelity, passionless Nature 
has often the last word. 
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ACCORDING 70 FRAGMENTS OF AN UNPUBLISHED JOURNAL, 
LETTERS FROM MADAME $¥ULIETTE DROUET, AND THE 
ANECDOTES OF GUERNSEY FOLK 


By HENRY WELLINGTON WACK, F.R.G.S. 


(SECOND ARTICLE) 


N the April number of this Magazine, 
I related the circumstances in which 
I found, in the Isle of Guernsey, a portion 
of the journal intime of Frangois Hugo 
and a number of unpublished letters from 
Madame Juliette Drouet to Victor Hugo. 
I now purpose briefly dealing with that 
portion of the journal since deciphered, 
also to indicate the poet’s petty relations 
with the Guernsey folk he learned to 
esteem, and to publish, for the first time, 
another set of love letters from Juliette 
Drouet to the “Lord of Human Tears.” 
The little colony of political exiles 
which had fluttered out of Paris after the 
Coup d’Etat of Louis Napoleon and his 
sham Republic, was reuniting its scattered 
talents at the home of the great French 
poet in the Isle of Jersey. Regrets and 
uncertainties were gradually succeeded by 
the more or less settled condition of tem- 
porary resignation and social reunion. In 
all the movements of the exiled group, 
No. 3, Marine Terrace, seemed a rallying 
point for their exchange of opinion, for 
discussion of the daily events in France 
from which, for the time being, nearly four 
score of the leading legislators of the 
Republic had been banished. Here their 
theories crystallised into plans, their hope 
into such action as they dared undertake. 
In Frangois Hugo’s journal, the poet’s 
son has recorded many trivialities—esti- 
mated from the point of view of to-day. 
But in this mass of personal chronicle I 
am enabled here and there to appropriate 
an occasional item of real interest to the 
unwritten historical aspect of the great 
French Socialist, and expose an opinion 
uttered by him now and then which may 
strike one more for its novelty than for 
its philosophic value. 


It was at the funeral of Couvet. Victor 
Hugo, his sons Charles and Frangois, and 
the exile Ribeyralles, had followed the 
procession to the grave. Couvet’s interment 
and the burial speech of Ribeyralles 
created an extremely sad impression on all 
the exiles. They return to Marine Ter- 
race and contemplate their puppet show 
on earth. The talk drifts to poets, and 
Victor Hugo, who had evidently met with 
opposition to his theory, “ maintains that 
poets are magicians, but that all magicians 
are not poets; that Shakespeare had the 
gift of divination like Alexis, but that 
Alexis could not have written Hamlet like 
Shakespeare.” 

From this the conversation turned to 
religion : 

“The city of the Mormons,” said 
Victor Hugo, “has 20,000 inhabitants, 
and there are 60,000 Mormons 
altogether. Every house has its garden. 
All the houses are of the same size. In 
the centre of the city is the Mormon 
Temple. Ina short tlme they have won 
many — and found a great deal 


of money. That shows the power of 2 
religious idea of the Invisible World.” 


On friendship the poet’s views were 
definite. Judged by his private letters and 
his “ Livre de ]’Anniversaire” (which he 
wrote for his mistress, Madame Drouet), 
his principle of love was as definite and 
pure as the facets of the diamond. Alas 
for the caprice of this latter quality in so 
great a life! as we shall presently see in 
the following impassioned letters on the 
one hand, and the poet's catholicity cf 
conduct on the other. 

Every man of forceful character has his 
enemies and his ardent friends. The 
plasticity of some lives inspires neither 
great friendship nor enmity worth notice. 
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Hugo lived with, but wrought above, a 
certain set of cavilling critics of the time, 
who, excelling him often in rational politi- 
cal sense, used their facile talents against 
the Romantic School and its deity. Sainte 
Beuve, in time, became infected with a 
rancorous jealousy of Hugo's ascendancy 
in the lettered world and flayed him with 
an insidious sarcasm unworthy of his own 
great parts. 


“Yes,’”’ said Hugo to the brilliant 
little company about him, “I admit 
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“If we lived at a time when there was 
any respect for poetry, Victor Hugo, 
crowned with laurels, should ride in a 
golden car drawn by four white horses 
before all the people of Paris on their 
knees,” 

“Yes,”’ continued Hugo, “I defend 
Gautier, I defend even Mery. I am pro- 
foundly grateful for good, and profoundly 
burt by evil. 1 defend my friends to the 
last, until the day when it is proved they 
are not my friends. On that day I 
become their enemy.” 


In the course of the evening—exile being 


PETER PORT: THE 
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candidly, I defend my friends and attack 
my enemies. Whatever may be the 
faults of Theophile Gautier now, I de- 
fend him. I remember and will always 
remember that after the failure of 
‘Le Roi s’Amuse’ all my enemies 
triumphantly fell upon me, saying that 
never had such an execrable production 
been presented, Theophile Gautier, who 
was then writing for a small journal, 
wrote in regard to ‘Le Roi s’Amuse’: 


still an early experiment—the poet said: 


“If I returned to France, I would 
refuse office. Strong without office, I 
feel myself weak with office. I have 
written this: I have accepted exile, I 
will refuse power.’’ 


Thus early in 1852, soon after his flight 
from Paris on December 11th, 1851, the 
man who was great as poet, over-zealous, 
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tactless, and debilitated by exaggeration as 
a politician, dwells upon the defeat of his 
misdirected aims—a profitless reflection 
for a mind whose power was at its least in 
civic strife. 

Ribeyralles and Thomas dine with 
Victor Hugo. Thomas having spent a 
long time in several prisons ends his life in 
exile. “He merits such a fate,” say his 
fellows; “prison and exile are the fine 
rewards of noble hearts.” 


“Thomas is now a member of the 
Proscription Club at Jersey. His talk is 
interesting and vivid. At the end of the 
meeting, Ribeyralles continues the bio- 
graphy of Citizen Pas de Chance: One 
day Pas de Chance met Voltaire. Pas 
de Chance said to Voltaire: ‘Once I 
killed a priest.’ ‘Shake hands ;’ said 
Voltaire, holding out his hand. How- 
ever, one day, Voltaire was himself 
knocked down by Pas de Chance.” * 


One is irresistibly moved at the humour 
of this spectacle. Citizen Pas de Chance ! 
Let us learn who he was. 

Attributed to Victor Hugo, in his son’s 
journal is the following account of Pas de 
Chance :— 


‘* The history of Pas de Chance is 
one of the most amusing that could be 
related. It should even be written if one 
wrote such things. He arrived one 
morning at Brussels in rags. On his 
forehead were the words Pus de Chance 
(No Luck). 


“On these three words were two 
sabre scars. Although the habit of the 
exiles was to give a cordial reception to 
every fresh exile, they received Pas de 
Chance with some distrust. They asked 
Pas de Chance to. show his certificates. 
Pas de Chance showed suspicious 
letters. Among them was one from 
Martin de Loiret full of nfistakes in 
spelling. Beauvais, however, admitted 
Pas de Chance into their circle, but one 
fine day they began to deny his right to 
the title of exile. ‘You have not been 
proscribed,’ they said to him, ‘I shall 
return to France,’ said Pas de Chance ; 
and the following day he took the boat 
and landed at St. Malo.” 


Of Eugene Sue, Victor Hugo uttered the 
following :— 


‘** The other day I read a novel by 
Eugene Sue in the ‘ Nation,’ called the 


* From the unpublished journal of Frangois Hugo. 
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Jouffrey Family. It is extremely vulgar 
and bad, and written in the style of a 
porter, but it is most striking in its 
reality.”’ 

It seems Charles Hugo had a relentless 
hatred of kings and repeated what he had 
often said, namely, that all kings, even the 
best, were scoundrels. With this, his 
sister, Julie Hugo, disagreed, and cited 
Marcus Aurelius as an example of kingly 
virtue. 


“Ah yes,” said Charles, ‘he per- 
secuted the Christians! ”’ 


Just as this family controversy 
promised trouble, the poet, by parental 
right, intervened and said: 


“ Marcus Aurelius was no angel, but 
he had a rare mind, The philosophy of 
Marcus Aurelius surpassed Christianity, 
which, however, has rendered a greater 
service to the heart of mankind than to 
the human mind. Marcus Aurelius was 
a philosopher, a Socratist. If he had 
been told of the mysteries of the Christian 
religion, he would have regarded these 
mysteries as superstitious. His mind 
placed him on a higher level than his 
material position. He was higher than 
his time.” 


“Marriage,” said Charles Hugo, “ is at 
the present day an infamous institution. A 
married woman is a slave, and as mean 
as a woman of the town.” He vehemently 
declared he would never marry. 


“Charles,” said his father, “you 
throw yourself forward like an ox to 
break down gates opened by me twenty- 
nine years ago. In your talk, too often 
you re-close gates you had previously 
opened.”’ 

This conversation occurred in 1852. It 
is interesting to note that Victor Hugo was 
therefore only twenty-one years of age 
when he had “opened the gates,” as he 
says, upon the institution of marriage, and 
this early adverse view upon the subject 
may account for many of the irregular 
intimacies which characterised his life 
during all that time when his letters to 
Juliette Drouet would, in the absence of 
other and contradictory evidence, indicate 
at least constancy to wife and mistress. 

There are many other observations and 
varied dicta ascribed to the poet in 
Frangois’s journal, much of which is so 
stained with age as to be quite illegible. 
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For the most part there is nothing of 
literary value and little of special interest. 
Some verses on Love, Hope, Conjugal In- 
felicity, and the ways of our ancestors, in 
my opinion, bear no trace of Victor Hugo’s 
genius. They may be the product of the 
poet’s daughter, Julie. 


Il. 


The small side and the “ infinite little- 
nesses” of a great life teach us more of 
the human elements in illustrious charac- 
ter than the pomp and spectacle which 
distinguish it from 
the mass of man- 
kind. It must have 
been a great privi- 
lege for some of the 
Guernsey folk who 
are still living to 
have known Victor 
Hugo in his island 
home, as they must 
have known him 
from the tales and 
anecdotes I heard in 
the Island. Idiosyn- 
crasies and foibles 
were not lacking in 
the great French 
master any more 
than in those cf 
meaner talents. His 
tailor and _ barber, 
his bootmaker and 
the binder of his 
manuscript, his sta- 
tioner and carpenter, 
all have something 
to say of the genius upon whom they 
gazed with awe as he sauntered up and 
down the hilly streets of St. Peter Port. 

Mr. Henry Turner, one of the most 
distinguished of the living Guernsey men 
who were personally acquainted with the 
poet, relates how jealously Victor Hugo 
guarded his manuscripts when he handed 
them to Mr. Turner to be bound. The 
confidence of Victor Hugo in Mr. Turner 
was absolute, yet for all that, the rule was 
that before dark every night the MSS. 
must be returned to the poet to be safely 
locked in a fire-proof chest. 

In my previous article I related how the 
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MSS. were bound, and that they were all 
to be seen in the Bibliotheque Nationale in 
Paris. 

Here is a translation of an autograph 
letter from Victor Hugo to Mr. Henry 
Turner. 


“‘Mr. Turner has bound several 
books for me, amongst which is the 
manuscript of ‘Les Travailleurs de la 
Mer.’ With pleasure I bear testimony 
of his intelligence and talent as a book- 
binder. Bookbinding is an art, and 
Mr. Turner has so far succeeded as to 
prove that ere long he will excel in it. 
The binding af ‘ Les Travailleurs de la 

Mer’ is executed in a 
superior manner. 


Victor Hugo.”’ 


Hauteville House, 
June 3rd, 1866. 


I am here re- 
minded of the story 
related by Mr. T. B. 
Banks, the Guernsey 
stationer, who was 
well known to Victor 
Hugo. In “Les 
Travailleurs de la 
Mer” you will find 
the picture of a 
Scotch Highlander 
playing the bagpipe. 
Throughout the 
novel the author 
calls the musical 
instrument a _ bug- 
pipe. When the 
Guernsey people re- 
monstrated with him, 
the poet insisted that 
bug-pipe was correct and refused to alter 
it. The controversy was vigorously pur- 
sued, especially by those in Guernsey 
who sprang from the north country 
and who did not purpose submitting 
to a burlesque upon a musical instrument 
which was so much a part of their national 
life. “Monsieur Hugo, you are wrong,” 
they protested, “there is no such word 
as bug-pipe. It is bag-pipe—bag- 
pipe—bagpipe—bag 1” “Tt is bug- 
pipe!” retorted the poet, “because I, 
Victor Hugo, poet, dramatist, peer of 
France, etc., etc., say so. What I write 
becomes right because I write it. The 
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MR. HENRY TURNER: 


howling hullabaloo looks like a bug, and 
I say it shall be a bug-pipe ! ” 

“ That,” said Mr. Banks, “ is only one of 
many instances where the poet’s imperi- 
ousness and obstinacy led him into the 
misuse of names and—facts.” 

The story is current in Guernsey that the 
poet was in the habit of taking his bath 
on the roof of Hauteville House in full 
view of the universe or anybody who, 
having risen early enough, might be abroad 
on the Island. When I visited Hauteville 
House, I found my way to the roof through 
the small bedroom where the great man 
used to sleep on a thin mattress raised 
four inches from the floor and where, if 
you now visit it, you will observe two 
realistic water-colour sketches of the poet 
after death. From this room a French 
casement window opens south upon the 
roof, and affords a view of St. Malo on 
the French coast, with the Island of Jersey 
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and its group of islets glinting 
like emeralds strung across the 
view. In winter the scene on 
the Guernsey coast is often of 
wild and angry aspect as the sea 
lashes the rocky beach. In any 
mood, the view is superb, and it 
seems to me that even a lesser 
genius than Hugo might have 
been exalted in its presence. 
Mr. Thomas Gore, writing to 
me on the subject of the poet’s 
peculiar habit of ablution, says: 


“Victor Hugo slept in an 
attic, not a very comfortable room 
or bed, simply a few boards a few 
inches off the floor. He used to 
bathe himself standing in a tub 
of water on the roof near the 
rain gutter. Winter and summer, 
even when it was freezing, I have 
seen him there often as late as 
nine o’clock.”’ 


Of the poet’s tender regard 
for poor children many beauti- 
ful things are said in Guernsey. 
There are men and women of 
from forty-five to fifty years of 
age living in Guernsey who re- 
call Victor Hugo’s benefactions 

—_— to them in their childhood. 
Every Thursday, they relate, 
the garden back of Hauteville 
House was the scene of a herd 
of fifty boys and girls being fed under 
the poet’s personal supervision. In winter, 
or when the weather was inclement, this 
ravenous hurly-burly little band would 
be*taken into the house, often.to the.can- 
sternation and despair of the poet's 
domestics. At each of these dinners, 
which were served at twelve o'clock, the 
poet tasted the principal dishes to assure 
himself, before his tiny guests fell to the 
feast, that all had been cooked according 
to his theories of Part de cuisine. 

I have been so fortunate as to procure 
an old photograph of the poet with his 
humble band of Guernsey children. There 
are nearly forty of them in the group, and 
judging from their bright contented little 
faces, I infer that the picture is a record 
made after one of these periodic feasts: He 
loved little children with caressing tender- 
ness. His poems on childhood and infancy 
are the religion of motherhood. 
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In this connection the late Mr. F. H. 
Blicq, the poet’s Guernsey barber, was the 
object of much of Hugo’s wit. Mr. Blicq 
had seventeen children and was justly 
proud of his large family. The poet con- 
sidered seventeen children a great blessing 
to any man—*“provided they did not 
crowd him off the Island.” No one was 
readier with a don mot than Victor Hugo 
during the later 
years of his 
exile, when 
much of his 
wrath upon the 
vain head of 
“Napoleon le 
Petit” had 
spent itself, and 
a long period of 
literary activity 
had mellowed 
recollection’ of 
the _ troublous 
times of ’48 to 
52. 

Guernsey 
people recall 


with pleasure 
the interest the 
poet manifested 
in old oak fur- 


niture. He 
seemed to dig it 
up everywhere, 
they say, from 
castle to cow- 
shed. In the 
work of clean- 
ing and refitting 
it, Mr. Gore was 
his principal 
woodworker and 
carver. The poet 
made his own 
designs for 
many of the odd 
pieces which 
still adorn Hauteville House. They are 
remarkable for their grotesqueness, a 
quality that is to be observed in his 
drawings generally. On the wall in 
one of the reception rooms of Hauteville 
House is a sketch made by the poet with 
lamp-black and chalk. It is the figure of 
a man of demoniacal face, dangling from 
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a scaffold. It is probably a sketch of the 
scene in “ L’Homme qui Rit,” where, on the 
bleak coast of Portland, the disfigured 
child “Gwynplaine” was horrified by 
coming upon a similar spectacle on a 
tempestuous winter night. The grotesque, 
the uncanny, the ugly, the hideous, and the 
terrifying, seem to have been the pictorial 
accompaniment in a mind of poesy unsur- 
passed for the 
delicacy of its 
beauty and the 
rhythm of its 
song. It wasa 

strange and a 

weird combina- 

tion that actu- 
ated Victor 

Hugo’s_ genius. 

I have before 

me an old photo- 
' graph of a pen 

drawing by the 

poet which is a 

striking example 
of the pictures 
which dwelt be- 
hind that high 
white dome 
above his brows. 
It is crowded 
with the grotes- 
que forms and 
faces of his ene- 
mies sweeping 
around his pede- 
stalled bust, each 

face wearing a 

sneer, a grimace, 

a look of venom 

or of disdain. 

In the midst of 

all stands the 

poets bust 

crowned with 

laurel. Calm 

defiance rests 
upon the face, while all around 
confusion sweeps the earth and sky. An 
insane conception and a clever com- 
position. 

The following verse, written in April, 
1839, when he was thirty-seven years of 
age, indicates the poet’s consciousness of 
this duality of vision : 


HIS LITTLE GUERNSEY 
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* As in a pond that sleeps o’erhung by 
trees, 

Two things at once in many a sail one 
sees— 

The sky, which paints the surface pure 
and calm, 

With all its rays and clouds the heart to 
charm ; 

And then the depth, slime, hideous, dark 
and dead, 

Where foul black reptiles swarm and 
vaguely tread.’’* 


The Drouet letters herewith presented 
are the second portion of those I dis- 
covered in Guernsey, an account of which 
appeared in the April number of this 
Magazine. They were all written in 1851 
from Juliette’s apartments in the Cité 
Rodier, Paris, to Victor Hugo, during his 
residence at 37, Rue de la Tour d’Auvergne. 
To assist the reader to understand many 
of their references, to appreciate the fears, 
hope, solicitude, and hysteria manifested 
in all that Juliette Drouet wrote to the poet 
at this time, it will be necessary to review 
the incidents which concern the poet’s life 
and work in 1851, and the circumstances 
which culminated in his flight to Brussels 
on December 11th of that year of the 
Coup d’Etat. 

Before, however, approaching that year 
of disastrous destiny for France, I recall 
the reader to the time of Victor Hugo's 
early manhood, when Fame crowned him 
with what Gautier called a “ phosphores- 
cent glory.” This was in 1831. The poet 
was twenty-nine years of age and “ Notre 
Dame de Paris” had been published and 
had illumined the master’s fame with its 
greatest splendour. Here he was upon the 
high plateau of fine achievement, admired 
by a large band of enthusiastic disciples on 
the one hand; his talent disputed by a 
mewling and angry horde of critics on the 
other. He has three children, Léopoldine, 
Charles, Frangois Victor, and his wife of 
nine years is become a beautiful woman. 
Surely mortal has no right to more than 
this. 

Yet by the irony of poetic moods it was 
that toward the end of this exalted year 
“Feuilles d’Automne” (Autumn Leaves) 
was published, and its sad note sent plaint- 
ing through the land. One may well ask, 
why these songs of sorrow and disenchant- 
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ment so early in youth and at the flood-tide 
of its success? He regrets that “the best 
time of his life has flown without hope of 
return,” solacing himself now and then 
with a few love-verses and some delightful 
songs to children—those fresh flowers of 
life he sought whenever, in after years, 
the sordid show and its defeats had 
wearied him. 

In this year of Victor Hugo’s established 
fame, Juliette Drouet, so strictly reared 
and taught by the nuns of Petit Pictus, was 
playing various minor parts at the theatre 
Porte St. Martin, and at the Odéon, where 
in the autumn of 1831 she was in the caste 
of Catherine II., by Arnold and Lockroy. 
In 1832 she returned to the Porte St. 
Martin, where she created the part of 
Teresa in the play of the same. name by 
Dumas pére, and the part of the 
Marchioness in. Jeanne Vaubernier, 
January, 1833. It was in this year and 
month that the fervently sympathetic, pas- 
sionate, and beautiful Juliette met the 
handsome, light-haired, clean-shaven poet 
ef thirty-one. Victor Hugo had given her 
the part of Princess Negroni in his play, 
Lucretia Borgia, in which her great per- 
sonal beauty and magnetic manner distin- 
guished this really minor character in the 
caste. I am indebted to M. Léon Séché, of 
the Revue de Paris, for a view of the letter 
concerning Juliette Drouet which the poet 
wrote on the day following her first per- 
formance : — 

“There are in ‘Lucretia Borgia’ 
certain second-rate characters repre- 
sented by first-rate actors who comport 
themselves in the subdued light of their 
parts with gracefulnes3, perfect loyalty, 
and good taste. The author here tenders 
them histhanks. . . Mlle. Juliette 
cast extraordinary brilliancy on this 
figure (Princess Negroni). She had but 
a few words to say, but she put a great 
deal of thought into them. is young 
actress only needs an opportunity to 
reveal in an effective manner to the 


public a talent full of soul, passion and 
truth,” 


In the “ Artiste” appeared the following 
paragraph :— 


“She knows all that is taught by 
nature and soul. She does not know 
what is taught by the Professors of the 
Conservatoire. Often she seems not to 
know how many steps are needed to cross 
the stage; exactly to what height it is 
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permitted to raise the arms; how one 
should arrange disordered hair and make 
certain transitions. She is like a bird 
that pierces the clouds with its majestic 
flight, and walks with difficulty on the 
earth.”’ 


Within a fortnight of this performance 
of Princess Negroni by Juliette, the poet 
was at her feet, poetically and physically. 
It was on the night of February 17th, 1833. 
Eight years later, on the night between 
February 17th and 18th, 1841, Victor 
Hugo wrote the following in Juliette 
Drouet’s album—a little book called 
“ Livre de l’Anniversaire,” in which the 
poet inscribed something every year on 
the anniversary of their avowed alliance. 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH OF A PEN AND 
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concealed in the shade our own sweet 


festival. Paris had the false, we had the 
true, blissfulness.* 


“Never forget, my angel, that 
mysterious hour which has changed thy 
life. That day of the 17th February, 
183}, has been a symbol and the proto- 
type of the great and solemn change that 
was being accomplished in thee. That 
day thou didst leave outside, far from 
thee, the tumult, the din, the false 


SaEee. to enter mystery, solitude and 
ove. 


“‘ That day I spent eight hours with 
thee, Each of those hours has already 
given birth to a year (1833-1841). During 
those eight years my heart has been full 
of thee, and nothing will change it, thou 


knowest, even should each of those years 
bring forth a century,’’ * 


INK DRAWING BY VICTOR 


HUGO, REPRESENTING HIS ENEMIES JEERING AT THE POET. 


“ Dost thou remember, my beloved, 
our first day ? It was the time of Carnival 
in 1833. There was being given at some 
theatre a ball to which we both were to 
go (I interrupt my writing to imprint a 
kiss on thy sweet mouth, and then I 
continue). Nothing, not even death, I 
am certain, can ever efface that recollec- 
tion within me. 

‘* All the hours of that day traverse 
my thoughts at this moment one after 
the other, like stars passing before the 
eyes of my soul. - + Poor angel! 
what beauty and love is thine! Thy 
little apartment was full of adorable 
silence. Outside we heard Paris singing 
and laughing, and the masked revellers 
passing by shouting. Araid the great 
general festival we had set apart and 


Despite the promise she had given to 


Victor Hugo to abandon the Russian 
nobleman who had succeeded Pradier, 
Alphonse Karr, and other in her favour, 
Juliette continued to serve two masters. 
The poet soon perceived that he was being 
deceived, and in his jealous rage the rela- 
tionship between them was broken off. For 
three days Victor Hugo, sulking, waited 
for Juliette to return and repent; but as 
she showed no signs in this direction, he 
desperately sped back to his inamorata, 
who, being deeply touched at the poet’s 


® From M. Léon. Séché—“ Jullette Droust” In the Reus 
de Paris. 1 bave edited the letter slightly. 
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feeling, burst into tears and vowed that 
thenceforth she would be his alone. 

A few days after this she disappeared. 

Victor Hugo was in sore distress until he 
learned from one of her friends that she 
had gone to her sister at Brest in order to 
avoid witnessing the sale of her furniture, 
which had been seized for debt. 

I again quote from M. Léon Séché: 

“T have read the letters which Victor 
Hugo wrote to her on this occasion, They 
are heartrending. Onesees that he was 
conscious of having led that woman to 
her (financial ?) rcin by wishing to 
rehabilitate her in his own eyes, For, it 
was in order to purify that fallen angel 
more than in order to enjoy her society, 
that he had taken her in his arms and 
carried her away to the serene heights 
where his thoughts usually soared.” 

The result of it all was that Victor Hugo, 
famous but still poor in purse, got Pradier, 
the sculptor, and one or two others, to assist 
him in scraping up a few thousand francs 
wherewith to pay his lady’s most pressing 
creditors. This accomplished, the furni- 
ture at her finer apartments at 35bis rue de 
l’Echiquier, was sold, and she went to live 
in the modest apartment that the poet had 
rented and furnished for her in rue Saint 
Anastase, a few steps from his own house. 


It was here that Juliette really became 


his own and “ left outside the tumult, the 
clamour, the false happiness, in order to 
enter mystery, solitude, and love.” 

But love alone was not enough at that 
impatient and ambitious time to fill the life 
and distract the brilliant energies of the 
young and beautiful Juliette. She would 
insist upon essaying the part of Jane in 
“ Marie Stuart,” and the result was severe 
criticism by the press and assignment of 
the part to a Mile. Ida, of whom it was 
facetiously said that her ability would even 
make Romeo faithless to Juliette. 

On his part, Victor Hugo believed in his 
mistress’ histrionic talent, and obstinately 
endeavoured to impose her upon the leading 
theatrical managers of Paris. On the day 
following Juliette’s first and only perform- 
ance of Jane, the poet wrote the following 
truly beautiful appreciation of her per- 
formance :— 

“You have only played Jane once, 
dear friend, but the trace you have left 


on the part is for me as deep as if you 
had played it a hundred times. 
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“You have played the part before 
two thousand persons, and one alone 
understood your conception of it. It is 
because two thousand persons do not 
represent two thousand minds. What 
you have put into this part of your heart, 
your soul, your mind, your character, your 
passion, your love, your beauty, your 
nature, I will write one day. I will try to 
lose nothing of it, nor allow anything to 
be lost. If I could do what I wish, that 
fugitive evening would leave on your brow 
an everlasting halo. If my name lives, 
yours will live.” * 

With due respect for Victor Hugo’s bias 
concerning his friend’s ability as an actress, 
contemporary critics unite in saying that 
Juliette Drouet possessed but mediocre 
talent, albeit a spirit and a beauty which, 
properly directed, might have carried her 
far along the way of her ambition. It is 
as a lover and mistress, as a beautiful 
woman of tact and refinement, as a spirited 
hostess of great savvir vivre, as a friend 
and companion, that she is most interesting. 
She was the regnant goddess of Victor 
Hugo's poetic light after 1834, and their 
fellowship and her devotion endured for 
precisely fifty years and three months 
(1833-1883). In some phases of this re- 
markable relationship the sublimest chords 
of earthly existence are made to intone 
every shade of romantic song and feeling. 
She was his inspiration of so much that 
widened his vision not only in his flights 
of fancy but in what he met in the actual 
world around him. 

And he? He was her deity, her dream, 
and her only tangible reality. The letters 
she addressed to him, often thrice. daily, 
during the fifty years of her devotion, 
attest her dependence upon his touch and 
smile. She followed him in all his work— 
in the Assembly, in the study, in their de- 
lightful rambles amongst curio shops; up 
and down the fern country around 
Fougéres, where Juliette was born. She 
shielded him in his escape from Paris dis- 
guised as a labourer, bearing a false pass- 
port; she followed him into exile, and 
made for him and his intimates a world of 
gaiety on a quiet little island. When 
Madame Hugo died in 1868, thirty-five 
years conscious of Juliette Drouet’s part in 
her husband’s life, Madame Drouet, then a 


* Letter communicated by M, Louis Koch to M. Léon Séché, 
1903, hitherto unpublished in English. 
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woman of sixty-two, became the poet’s con- 
stant companion with as natural a transition 
as he had become enmeshed by her infinite 
charm in 1833. 

The “Livre de |’Anniversaire” 
Juliette’s own clever invention. 


was 
It was her 


desire that during all the term of their 
welded affection, on the anniversary of the 
day when she had given herself to him, 
the poet should write a page in that little 
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who seek their divinity. His verses had 
“a thousand ways—a single object.” So 
sped the lives of Victor Hugo and Juliette 
Drouet in Paris until the fateful Coup 
d’Etat. 


III. 


Meantime, Victor Hugo had not confined 
his tremendous energies altogether to love 
and literature. His chieftainship of the 


THE ONLY KNOWN PORTRAIT OF JULIETTE DROUET. 


From the Figure surmounting the * 


book upon which she slept. During the 
fifty years of their love he never failed to 
do so. 

Nor was this all. His poems, from the 
“Chants du Crépuscule” down to the 
“Chansons des Rues et des Bois,” are full 
of Juliette Drouet, though he has not 
named her anywhere. The “Livre de 
PAnniversaire” sheds a golden ray upon 
many of his poems after 1833 for those 


Monument in the Place de la Concorde for which 
dme. Drouet sat as model. 


ever expanding Romantic school was not 
enough for this indefatigable genius. He 
had been in the depths and throes of 
French politics for many years, first as 
Royalist, then as Republican, finally as an 
extreme rock-ribbed Radical—stern, re- 
lentless, and unshakeable. 

Louis Napoleon and Victor Hugo were 
elected to the Constituent Assembly at the 
same time, and when it was debated 
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whether the Prince, then in London, should 
be admitted into France to take his seat, 
we find Victor Hugo voting in his favour. 
This was in December, 1848. 

From that time to the day of his flight, 
in December, 1851, followed by the decree 
of January oth, 1852, expelling him and 
sixty odd former deputies of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly from French territory, the 
poet’s political life was one of incessant 
and troubled endeavour. It is to the abuse 
hurled at the poet’s head for his political 
activity during this period of storm and 
revolution ; to the imprisonment of his two 
sons (editors of Victor Hugo's paper, the 
Evénement) for various editorial offences, 
to all the evil portent of the times, to the 
poet’s ill-health and fatigue, and fits of 
rage and despair, that the following 
charming, if hysterical, letters from 
Madame Drouet refer in their effort to 
assuage the poet’s grief at what he be- 
lieved to be the ruin of his country. Their 
interest is augmented. when read with 
knowledge of the poet’s participation in 
the events of their time. It has not been 
possible within the limits of this article to 
take more than a cursory glance at the 
poet’s strenuous life in the tumult of 1848 
to 1852. But from Juliette’s letters, 
written during the year 1851, one sees the 
ardent warmth of her devotion, sees her 
moods of jealous concern, her doubts and 
fears, her hopes and prayers for the great 
man fighting with battered heart and head 
and hands the corrupted legions of the 
day. 

Here are the letters. Each reader will 
interpret them not only in the light of the 
preceding chapters, but also in the shadow 
cf the subjoined letter from Chopin, and 
another from “ Claire,” to whom I referred 
in April, and to the extremely pathetic 
mote concerning Madame Hugo's final 
years. 


No. 1.—Juliette Drouet to Victor Hugo. 
January 17th, 1851. 

Sunday eveniny, 10.30 p.m. 
Oh! think of me, my sweet beloved, so 
that I may feel it and so that thy joy amid 
thy delightful family, thy kind friends and 
admirers, may not be changed into bitter- 
ness and grief for me. Think of me, of 
whom thou art the life and the soul. Think 
of my love, so profcund, so pure and so 
devoted, and wish I were with thee. I 
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am going to bed praying God for thee and 

thine. I trust my prayers will not be 
fruitless, as I am asking for their happi- 
ness and thine, should it be at the cost of 
my own life. If you knew how I need to 
know that you are happy, my beloved, 
almost as much as to know I am loved by 
you! 1 love you, love you, love you, more 
than anything in the world. Enjoy your 
success, this evening, my Victor, your 
beauty, your genius and be happy with 
your delightful family. I will be proud and 
happy myself, provided amid ali this you 
do not forget me. 

I saw M. Vilain for a moment this even- 
ing. I will tell you what he dares noc ask 
for from you, what I promised I would ask 
for on his behalf, and what I know you 
will grant with your usual kindness. I 
mean a little note to M. Cavillier to thank 
him for his goodness to M. Vilian. It 
seems that M. Cavillier would be so prond 
and grateful that it would fall like abun- 
dant dew in good services on M. Vilian, 
who, poor fellow, is in great need of assist- 
ance. It would give me also great pleasure 
personally, as it would be another way of 
repaying him for his good and pious inten- 
tion as regards my poor daughter. How- 
ever, if you see in it the slightest objection 
as regards your dignity, let me know and I 
wiil not press you any further. Above all, 
I do not wish to importune or compromise 
you. I only want to love you to my last 


sigh. JULIETTE. 


No 2.—Juliette Drouet to Victor Hugo. 
March tst, 1851. 


Thursday, 8.30° a.m. 

My heart is full of you, my beloved! I 
cannot go to bed without telling you of all 
the foolish tender feelings that pass through 
my mind. Your smle awakens my love 
like the sunshine opens the flowers. Now 
my soul is like a bouquet of which your 
thought is the perfume. This is silly, like 
all I say, but that does not stop me. I am 
delirious with love, like others with fever. 
But this delirium is not painful but pleasant 
to me, and | try to prolong it as long as 
possibie. [ am convinced i shall win the 
12,000 francs* and so to-morrow I shail 
enquire the price of the lanterns. I will 
give them to you as I promised, as I will 
show you, when I have received my 12,000 
francs. 

Meanwhile, you might lend me 5 francs 
to buy my cornet; as then I shall be cer- 
tain of not missing my 12,000 francs. In 

our Own interest, of course, you ought to 
end me this miserable sum of hundred 
sous. Come. Fold a little courage with 
your pocket and the lanterns and the 
uffets are yours as a sign of my gratitude. 


JULIETTE. 


*This probably refers to « lottery. 
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No. 3-—Juliette Drouet to Victor Hugo. 
30th, March, 1851. 
Saturday noon. 
Where are you, what are you doing, what 
are you thinking of, my dearest? I am 
waiting and thinking of you always, so as 
not to get out of the habit of doing so. Try 
to come eatlier so that 1 may cee you longer. 
You know that I have not in the world any 
other joy than seeing you near me for a few 
moments; that I do not wish to have, nor 
can I have, any other. I do not complain, 
however, especially when you come and stay 
with me a little longer than five minutes at 
a time, my dear little beloved. I am very 
grateful for every instant you give me, as I 
know how your time is taken up with your 
work, your political engagements and your 
family affection. I quite realize the little 
tine that remains to you and me, and am 
very grateful to you for giving me some of 
it. How are you now, dearest, has your 
cough gone away? Have ~ slept well, 
and did you go to bed early ? Poor darling, 
when I think of the use you have made of 
your Easter holidays, my heart is full of pity 
for you. Really, you exaggerate your 
courage and sense of duty to the point of 
suicide. When I see what you are doing, I 
admire, pity, and feel afraid of you. I fear 
all this courage and devotion will have to be 
aid for by some terrible illness. Good 
Benue ! what would become of me if such 
a misfortune were to happen ? I don't like 
to think of it, as the very thought would drive 
ine mad. I will hope, however, that God 
will take pity on you and me and will give 
you health and strength in proportion as you 
use and misuse it. In this belief I thank 
Him on my knees with all my soul. 


JULIETTE. 


No. 4.—Juliette Drouet to Victor Hugo. 
31st March, 1851. 


Thursday evening, 9 o’clock. 

I return to you, my beloved, with that 
confidence and ardour that springs from 
mutual love ; without any rancour for the 
past or anxiety for the future, with the sweet 
and delightful cohort of my illusions, with 
ali my strength and all my soul, therefore 
be forewarned! I shall not speak to you 
again of what I have suffered, but I will 
remember throughout eternity your ineffable 
kindness and divine meekness. I no longer 
sce your fault but only feel your love. I will 
not ask whether my image on your heart is 
mutilated, but I know that on mine you are 
complete, very living, beautiful, great and 
sublime. I know not whether my happiness 
will ever resume its first form, but I am 
certain I have no other belief, nor any other 
divinity than you. All the despair that has 
shaken my heart during the !ast month has 
not shaken from it that marvellous fruit of 
love, enlarged and ripened by all the sap of 


“two souls, 


my admiration for you for nearly ry years. 
I feel its roots deeper and more living than 
ever in the middle of my heart, and even my 
tears, far from injuring them have revivified 
them like refreshing rain. 

JULIETTE. 


No. 5.— Juliette Drouet to Victor Hugo. 
3st July, 1851. 
Thursday evening, 11 p.m. 
One more letter, my dear little pet, and 
then I will go to bed hoping to dream of 
you. You should do the same, so that our 
relieved of the inconvenient 
trammels of the body, may, during sleep 
mingle together in dreams. Poor darling ! 
I fear you are sad and that your anxiety as 
to Charles* will deprive you of sleep. I wish 
it were already morning, to know how he is 
and what he said to you. Good Heavens! 
what a stupid and monstrous persecution 
against this noble and generous young man ! 
The more one thinks of it, the less one 
understands this hideous cynicism and 
cowardly vengeance, more stupid than 
ferocious, in spite of their willingness to do 
evil. Do not worry yourself, especially just 
now, when too much fatigue and want of 
sleep may greatly prejudice your speedy 
recovery. 1 will give you a g example 
by going to bed at once. Good night, my 
true beioved, good night. Do not regret 
having been good, patient and tender to me, 
as you have been during the last month. I 
will reward you for it with a love great 
enough to make even /e bon Dieu himself 
jealous, I close your eyes with two big 
kisses in lieu of bolts. Until to-morrow. 


JULIETTE. 


No. 6.—Juliette Drouet to Victor Hugo. 
1gth September, 1851. 
Friday evening, 11.30 

Not a day goes by now, my poor darling, 
without bringing some new violence against 
thee and thine. It is enough to make one’s 
blood boil and to excite the indignation of 
all good people. Don’t fear that they can 
shake me, my beloved, for my courage flows 
allthe more with their persecution against 
you. I will be worthy of you and no human 
power can lessen my devotion, and no 
danger can make my love afraid. What I 
felt just now was not weakness or fear, but 
indignation and disgust against those mean, 
cowardly and vile persons who are sv 
ferocious and violent. Whenever they have 
brutal force they could have no other, nature 
having denied them greatness of mind. Let 
me pour out my indignation, my darling, 
against these infamous scoundrels who have 
the audacity to attack you, the noblest, most 
generous, greatest, most devoted and dis- 


* Hugo's son, who was imprisoned for editoriat 
offences in the Evenement. 
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interested of men. Having given vent to my 
anger, there only remains my admiration for 
you, my tenderness and love, all that makes 
the heart great, good and happy. Good- 
night, beloved ; go to bed as soon as possible 
and enjoy the sweetest sleep, lulled by my 


good wishes. 
JULIETTE. 


No. 7.—Juliette Drouet te Victor Hugo, 
7th October., 1851, 
Tuesday evening, 9.30. 
Dear adored beloved, 

You think, perhaps, that it is enough for 
you to leave me, for me to resign myself 
never to see youagain ? Well, you are much 
mistaken, for as soon as I lose touch with 
your dear little body, my mind and soul 
follow you in spite of space and distance. 
This evening, just now, I stayed under your 
windows all the time I saw any light in your 
room. I saw you close the blinds and read 
by yourcandle. What were you reading? 
Letters, probably. I should have liked to 
double my personality so as to read them 
~“over your shoulder, not out of indiscreet curi- 
osity, but through love’s jealousy. As soon 
as my hand no longer feels the trembling of 
thine, as soon as my eyes no longer gaze into 
thine, when my lips cease to teel thy breath, 
all my doubts, my anguish, rush back 
together and I feel my heart dying away as 
if my life were passing away from me. 
However, it is not after the two nice evenings 
you gave me a day ago that I can doubt 
your tenderness and kindness to me; 
therefore I do not doubt, I have never 
doubted, but . . . . I love you too well, and 
it is in love, above all, that excess is a defect. 
I know it without being able or wishing to 
correct myself of it. 

JULIETTE. 


No. 8.—Claire* to Victor Hugo. 
22nd November, 1851. 


Saturday. 

If I were to tell you, my beloved, that 
since Wednesday I have thought only of 
you, perhaps you would not believe me; 
perhaps, but it is the exact truth. I think 
of you, nothing but you. If I wished to get 
rid of this thought I don’t think I could do 
so. I say I don’t think, but I have not 
tried to do so nor ever will. I am so happy 
when I think of you. To read your verses 
and think of you is my only happiness. 
And see, you occupy my thoughts so much 
that I not only think of you by day but 
dream of you at night. 1am very glad itis 
so, and hope you also think of me a little, a 
little or much or even 400 much. Every- 
thing passed off well Wednesday. They 
the door Bithe assembly on July 2 Tiel, excited tbe jealousy 
of ey yt gE. the — ~~ 
Habed in the April number of this Magazine. 
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did not send to look for me, and on my 
return in time I thought of se, | the same 
thing again. Ina fortnight, I hope, I will 
see you again, and this thought makes me 
very happy. You told me, my poet, that 
when you are with me you lose your memory. 
Well, it’s exactly the same withme. I only 
think oflooking at you and listening to your 
voice ; I forget what I wanted to ask, say 
to you. I do not even tell you how much I 
admire you, how much I love you, how often 
I think of you. But you know that very 
well, dont you? and then, when I ain no 
longer with you, my memory comes back. 
I see all I forgot and say I was very stupid 
that I did not profit by the time I had spent 
with you; but it is then too late, and 
another time it will be the same. For 
example: On Wednesday I forgot among 
a lot of other things, two rather important 
ones, and I will repair the omission. First, 
you asked me whether I had my portrait, 
and I did not remember that Uncle had had 
us all photographed. It is ugly, but it must 
be admitted there is a likeness. I have 
asked my urcle for the best one that is left 
and will bring it to you when I come to see 
you, too happy if it gives ycu the least 
pleasure. At first I thought of surprising 

ou with it, but that is not a good idea. 
That is my first omission, now for the second. 
You told me you would get me tickets for 
the Chamber of Deputies, and I thought I 
had told you on what day. If it is an 
interesting sitting, I could always find 
someone to take me there, but if it is going 
to be quiet, it must be on a day when my 
uncle 1s disengaged so as to take me; he 
is only free on Wednesdays and Thursdays. 
As I am going to the Chamber of D. only to 
see you, I care little for fine speeches, so if 
you could send me tickets for Wednesday 
or Thursday next we should go, and I should 
be very glad to see you. You see, my dear 
poet, I have been very forgetful, but it is not 
my fault, but yours. I ask you to love and 
think of your 

CLAIRE. 


Of Victor Hugo’s inconstancy to Adéle, 
his wife, to Juliette, his mistress, to Claire 
his later fancy, or to any of his other fitful 
attachments, it is not my purpose to write, 
except that I point out one flagrant pecca- 
dillo to show the benign, the unexampled 
abnegation of Madame Hugo during all 
the term of her wifely devotion to the man 
whose genius—in her fond eyes—absolved 
his every weakness. 

Chopin, writing to his sister on 
July zoth, 1845, relates among other items 
of Paris gossip :— 


‘ What shall I tell you of Paris? 
Albert [Albert Grzymala,a Polish emigré, 
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a friend of Chopin] only tells me what 
the newspapers had related, without 
giving names, of the adventure that 
happened a few days ago to Victor 
Hugo. M. Billard, a not very celebrated 
historical painter, very ugly, had a pretty 
wife. + - ue Billard surprised 
them. Victor Hugo was com- 
pelled to show to the person who wanted 
to arrest him his medal of a French 
peer, so that he might be left temporarily 
in peace.... ugo has gone away to 
travel for a tew months. Madame Hugo 
(very magnanimously) has taken Madame 
Billard under her protection! and Juliette, 
that actress of the Porte Saint Martin, 
famous about ten years ago, who has 
been under Hugo’s protection for a long 
time, in spite of Madame Hugo, his 
children, and his poetry as to family 
morality, thisJuliette, I repeat, has gone 
away with him.” * 


It was Madame Hugo’s magnanimous 
conduct on this occasion that prevented a 
duel and a public scandal. There had 
not long afterward come a day when, with 
her tacit consent, the poet had publicly 
two homes—Hauteville House, where he 
took his breakfast with his wife, and the 
little house near by, called “ The Friends,” 
where he generally dined with Madame 
Drouet, often with his sons and friends 
who might be visiting him from France. 
The latter would generally pay their re- 
spects to Madame Hugo first, then pass 
on down the street to the livelier social 
condition of Madame Drouet’s petit salon. 

I borrow the following pathetic picture 
from M. Asseline :— 


‘I went one autumn day into 
Madame Victor Hugo’s drawing room at 
Hauteville House and found her alone, 
sunk in sad thoughts, and lying back 
seemingly exhausted, Her eyes had 
already grown very weak, and she could 
not see how painfully I was impressed 
at finding her so poorly. ‘You are not 
to dine with me to-day,’ she said. ‘ And 
why?’ ‘Our gentlemen have organized 
a little merry-making at Madame 
Drouet’s and they are expecting you.’ 
‘But I prefer dining with you; [ shall 
certainly not leave you alone.’ ‘No, I 
shall dine with my sister; and really I 
shall take it ill if you stay. I insist 
on your going to Madame Drouet’s. It 
will ploose my husband. There are few 
opportunities of pleasure-making here. 
I repeat that you are expected. Go, you 
will laugh and the time will pass gaily.’ 
I looked at my cousin as she sat in the 


* Chopin’s unpublished souvenirs.—“ Temps,” Jan. 28th, 1903. 
No. 17. New Series. August, 1904. 
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shadow of the great curtains with their 
heavy folds. Her forehead was of marble, 
her lips without colour, her eyes almost 
lifeless, Then I drew my armchair 
nearer to hers and we lost ourselves in 
endless talk. . . . The day was waning. 
We exchanged no thoughts that were of 
sadness. * Go, go,’ she said, at last ;* you 
would only make me cry!’ I took a few 
steps towards the door. She called me 
back ; ‘ You will write down for me that 
fine passage of verse you were quoting 
a moment ago :— 


‘* Time, the old god, invests all 
things with honour 

**€ And makes them white.” 
‘And now be quick and join your 
cousins ; don't keep them waiting.’’’ 


Three years thereafter (in 1868) 
Madame Hugo died. Juliette Drouet died 
on May 11th, 1883, and is buried in the 
old cemetery at Saint-Mande. Three 
months previous to her death, Victor Hugo 
wrote in the Livre de |’Anniversaire the 
following lines :— 


“ Yes, this book contains my life and 
thine. In writing in this book, it seems 
to me I am adding sacred hours to our 
sweet honrs, and eternity to our existence. 
<8 I love thee is the great word. 
God said it to the creation, the creation 
repeats it tohim. I love thee, my beloved 
angel. Let uscommence the fiftieth year 
with that divine word: I love thee!’’ 


And this sweetheart of fifty years, this 
beloved embodiment of the poet’s human 
ideal, whose charms so long enslaved him, 
this beautiful, nagnetic friend of that great 
Frenchman whom the world has enshrined, 
lies in an unmarked grave under two flat 
stones! And in curious agreement with 
this rude fact is the other fact that. so far 
as I have been able to ascertain, the 
Museums of France and England do not 
contain Juliette Drouet’s portrait, nor can 
{ find that it has ever been published. 
What a jealous and effectual suppression 
of the face that Victor Hugo loved! Can 
it be that Victor Hugo deliberately sup- 
pressed Juliette Drouet’s portrait in the 
same way, and from similar motives, in 
which the Nelson family endeavoured (in- 
effectually) to suppress the portrait of 
Lady Hamilton? 


original Drouet letters and Frangois Hugo’s 
ph FR KS A. Luff, St. Peter Port, 
juernsey, to whom I am indebted for their use in this and my 
previous article, 


Note.—The 












6’ 4 NOTHER!” exclaimed - Miss 
Middleton, tearing into fragments 
the letter she had just perused. She 
meditated a moment, then took up her pen, 
and returned to some already closely filled 
sheets of notepaper which lay before her. 
“You accuse me, dear Helen, of un- 
reason,” she wrote. “Reading between 
the lines, I even fancy that you begin to 
detect in me morbidity. And this because, 
seeing in my life nothing but what appears 
to you delightful, you forget that the fact 
of possessing much that makes for happi- 
ness does not constitute happiness itself. 
You compare my situation with your own, 
a soldier's wife, often separated from your 
husband in our big and little wars. You 
say : ‘You do not know what it is to have 
been in desperate anxiety about someone 
dearly loved.’ That is true; I may be 
without the anxiety, but I am also without 
the love. And I cannot feel sure that the 
one might not be a very full compensation 
for the other. The root of the diffi- 
culty is that I am, in some sort, a declassée. 
My antecedents and my upbringing are at 
variance with each other. You remember 
dear papa ; to the end of his days, a dress- 
coat was with him a hardly acquired habit, 
not a second nature. And I am his 
daughter after all, proud though he. was, 
poor darling, to believe that the fact was 
unguessable. A woman, whose earliest 
recollection is of wearing a pinafore in a 
small house in Brixton, may later be 
saturated with the education of Mayfair ; 
French frocks and an artistic environment 
may become necessities of her existence ; 
she may be the orphan heiress of a suc- 
cessful financier, but her deepest instincts 
will remain those of Brixton still. I am 
unambitious ; my inherited tendencies are 
domestic. I long for ties and duties, and 
I have none, neither are any owed to me. 
Even Aunt Annie lives with me under pro- 
test, obviously looking for the day when 
she may lay down her chaperonage and 
retire to the freedom of her own taste in 
caps, and unlimited indulgence in the 
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society of her favourite ministers. She 
has all my sympathy! You will not per- 
suade me that yours is not the happier lot, 
Helen. You wait for Alister in Alister’s 
home, with Alister’s dear Scotch hills and 
Alister’s people around you, and you know 
that you inevitably belong just there, to 
that particular little corner of the world 
which has its own claims upon you. 
Whilst I But I will not weary you 
with sentimental regrets. Apropos of 
what is all this, you ask. Of something 
that I will tell you; no, I will not tell you, 
you shall know it when we meet. That 
must be soon, my dearest friend; I am 
often on the verge of seeking refuge with 
you from my perplexities. Speaking of 
friends—did I tell you that I have 
a new one? You have heard of the 
Coplestones of Verdune, father and son? 
Recluses somewhat, and called eccentric ; 
the son peripatetic, an explorer, sportsman, 
and the rest ; rarely seen in cities, and lost 
somewhere in Central Africa at the present 
instant; the old lord living down at 
Verdune without womankind, since the 
death of his bride thirty-five years ago in 
the first months of her marriage. This 
spring, the fancy seized him to compare 
London society of the present day with 
that of his youth. We met, and were at 
once delighted with each other. He is 
something of a scientist, something of a 
philosopher; in his retirement has kept 
much in touch with men and affairs, and 
has the kindest heart in the world. Why 
are not younger men designed on a similar 
pattern? Farewell, Helen, think me 
foolish if you will, but have patience with 
your—Katharine.” 

Miss Middleton smiled as she signed 
and folded. But having sealed, her smile 
faded. She sighed, set her elbows 
squarely on her big Empire writing-table, 
and reflected on the hardness of her lot. 

Its unenviability, at that precise moment, 
was not particularly apparent. All the 
arrangements of the large cool room in 
which she sat spoke of delicate and dis- 





She reflected on the hardness of her lot, 
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criminating selection; from the striped 
sun-blinds, exactly lowered to admit the 
maximum of air with the minimum of heat, 
to the fantastically elegant design and 
elusive colouring of the Aubusson carpet, 
which Katharine herself had ransacked 
Paris to discover. The chairs, tables, and 
cabinets, in antique satin-wood, were a 
fancy of her own, and had been hard to 
come by ; time and trouble, almost as much 
as money, had gone to bring together the 
unique collection of etchings covering the 
white-panelled walls. From this interior 
the commonplace of silver-framed photo- 
graphs was rigorously excluded ; instead, 
flowers massed in bowls of rare china were 
everywhere interspersed with books ; books 
ranked in rows and strewed in piles, their 
title-pages indicating sufficiently the dis- 
cretion of the taste which had guided their 
accumulation. At one end of the room, on 
an island of polished parquet, a grand 
piano was stranded; at the other, one or 
two deep modern lounges suggested idle 
hours of confidential duologue. The dis- 
tant roar of traffic, drifting in over the 
brilliant flower-boxes, enhanced pleasantly 
a restful sense of present remoteness ; and 
in the midst, the mistress and inspiration of 
the whole, clad all in white, lithe of limb 
and bright of eye, blooming in the finished 
perfection of her healthful young woman- 
hood, made a very worthy central figure to 
her admirable setting. 

Yet now Katharine frowned beneath 
perplexed brows into vacancy, telling her- 
self that in all this something was amiss 
and out of joint—erring from the equili- 
brium of every part which in the art of 
living is necessary to absolute harmonious- 
ness. 

So lost was she, that the opening of the 
distant door and the announcement of a 
name failed to recall her to the present, 
and her visitor, pausing, hat Ti hand, on 
the threshold, contemplated her -uncon- 
scious abstraction with amused interest. 
Then he sent his voice across the space 
between them. 

“TI have disturbed you, Miss Middle- 
ton?” — 

Katharine lifted dreaming eyes, still 
clouded by the mists of her imaginings ; 
realisation returned to her, and she rose, 
with a quick expression of pleasure. 


“Say surprised, not disturbed, where 
you are concerned,” she exclaimed. “ And 
to prove it, lest anyone should really dis- 
tvrb us, I must be ‘ not at home’ to every- 
body else.” 

The handsome old man watched the 
fair young woman appreciatively as she 
rang and gave her order. With his white 
head, and his bearing of an old-fashioned 
lord of the soil, to whom the customs and 
ccnventions of the metropolis constitute a 
matter of supreme indifference, Lord 
Goplestone of Verdune made an unusual 
figure in a London room; and the further 
unusualness of his marked success with a 
charming heiress had set comment flying 
through the busiest weeks of a busy season. 
Feminine onlookers had marvelled, in spite 
of their knowledge of “ Katharine Mid- 
dleton’s curious ways,” at the predilection 
which admitted to her most intimate hours 
a man impossible as a husband. Mascu- 
line critics had wondered bluntly—* What 
old Coplestone was trying for in that 
quarter?” But since the personages 
principally concerned had in common a 
characteristic imperviousness to outside 
opinion, gossip had been reduced from ill- 
natured surprise, through baffled curiosity, 
to a present inanition which awaited more 
interesting developments. 

“That was allowable, wasn’t it?” asked 
Katharine now, returning to where her 
guest still remained standing. “ Will you 
be bored, only to talk to me this after- 
noon ? ” 

“Between sixty-eight and twenty-five 
are not most things allowable?” said Lord 
Coplestone. “Age has its privileges as. , 
well as its limitations. And your second 
question should surely have been put by 
me, Miss Middleton.” 

Katharine subsided into a comfortable 
seat, and settled some cushions at her 
back. 

“Yes, I am twenty-five,” she admitted. 
“To-day happens to be my birthday. Did 
you know it?” 

“The day is to be congratulated,” Lor? 
Coplestone assured her. “May it many 
times occur, and each time bring with it 
redoublement of all present happiness. 
Though indeed,” he added, his glance 
travelling from his hostess to her environ- 
ment, “it would be hard to say just now 
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in what way fortune could further favour 
you.” 

; Katharine looked down, playing witn 
the long jewelled chain which dangled 
from her neck. 

“ As you came in,” she remarked, “I was 
just telling myself that for me life is toc 
good, or not good enough. Either—or 
both. I’m not quite sure which.” 

“Too good presumably,” paraphrase-! 
her friend, “ because it offers you all th: 
world can give; and not good enough be- 
cause what you happen to want is some- 
thing which the world cannot offer.” 

“You are an excellent thought-reader,” 
said Katharine. 

“A student of the hearts of men, 
merely,” . disclaimed his lordship. “ As 
such, let me tell you that a paradoxical 
frame of mind is an unhealthy one for a 
beautiful young woman on her twenty-fifth 
birthday.” 

“Oh! the day has been sufficiently cel >- 
brated,” said Miss Middleton, discon. 
tentedly. “I have celebrated it, you w:!! 
never guess how.” 

She hesitated an instant, then rose, and 


traversing the room swiftly towards the 
place she had just quitted, returned with 
the fragments of a letter in her hand. 
“Look,” she said, “I am twenty-five 
to-day, and by a curious coincidence hece 


is my twenty-fifth offer of marriage. 
thing becomes a farce!” 

She cast aside the torn morsels of paper 
contemptuously, and sat down again. 

“Possibly no farce to the twenty-five 
gentlemen who have so conclusively proved 
their good taste,” suggested her con 
panion. 

“*Their good sense’ you mean,” she 
corrected. “Well, I also have proved 
mine, I hope—so far.” 

There was a short silence. Katharine 
absently contemplated a stray bee whit 
droned in at the open window, and Lor4 
Coplestone watched her with deliberate 
interest. In his youth he had been a 


The 


diplomat, and his face now wore somethi.z . 


of the expression of a helmsman, wh: 
believes he sees above the horizon a sig::a! 
long expected, and hesitates, waiting on 
final assurance. As if the act involved a 
decision; he drew an envelope from hia 


pocket. 
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“TI heard from my son to-day,” he said, 
with apparent irrelevance. “ He is commng 
home.” 

It was a_ subject to which Mii 
Middleton had often lent a sympatheti: 
ear, and she expressed polite interest now 

“ He writes that Africa has been a grea 
success,” went on Lord Coplestone, “ and 
that he is returning via the East Coast, in 
time for his election campaign this auturea. 
I am to expect him in about a fortniga* ; 
so this will probably be one of the 
last visits I shall be privileged to pav 
you.” 

“You are going away so soon!” sa‘ 
Katharine regretfully. 

“I am going home,” amended his lord. 
ship. “ Remember that I am an old man, 
my dear young lady. Nothing but soli- 
tude—and a particular business—drew me 
from Verdune lately. My solitude wili 
shortly be relieved; and my business, £ 
think, approaches completion—or failure.” 

He smiled at the turn of his own phrase, 
But Miss Middleton did not answer. 
Without any warning two bright teardrops 
detached themselves suddenly from her 
long lashes, and stained the rose of her 
cheeks. It was impossible to deny that 
she was weeping. 

Lord Coplestone was exceedingly dis- 
tressed ; and in a moment Katharine her- 
self began breathlessly to apologise. 

“T am nervous—worried,” she told him. 
“I have so few real friends—and you 
have been kind to me———” 

“My dear,” said Lord Coplestone 
quietly, “then as a friend let me advise 
you. Sixty-eight to twenty-five may put 
the question: would you not be wise t6 
marry?” 

Katharine straightened herself, looking 
him frankly in the face. 

“ Since you ask a question,” said she, “I 
will ask another. Tell me plainly, am I 
pretty?” 

“Undeniably,” acquiesced her inter- 
locutor, a twinkle in his eyes. 

“And I am good-tempered—treally— 
and affectionate, and not stupid. If I 
were an ordinary girl—if I had five 
hundred instead of fifteen thousand a year 
—might not some man love me, someone 
whom I could love and trust?” 

“You are certainly the sort of woman 
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men usually wish to marry,” said Lord 
Coplestone drily. 

“There it is!” cried Katharine. “ They 
want to marry me, yes, by dozens; but 
‘has any one of them ever loved me, the me 
which is myself? And if they have, how 
am I to be sure of it? And without 
being sure of it, am I to marry?” 

“Very old ground,” commented Lord 
Coplestone. “ The impasse need be none 
to. your originality. There are risks, but 
you have judgment. Weigh the risks 
against the benefits, and abide by the 
turning of the scale. Unless, indeed, you 
are an advocate of the.recent theory that 
marriage, in these days, has become an 
altogether unnecessary adjunct to a 
woman’s existence.” 

Katharine made a negative movement of 
the head. 

“I haven't looked facts in the face since 
I was nineteen for nothing,” she declared. 
“An unmarried woman is incomplete, an 
atrophied creature, when all is said and 
done. It doesn’t sound dignified, but it’s 
the truth—a fact which lies at the very 
bed-rock of human nature. And I’m 
a hopelessly natural woman. I dan’t want 
to be atrophied, I want my due share of 
experience ; I want the masculine element 
in my existence which only marriage can 
bring; I want the—the things which 
happy women have—which would make 
life really worth living e 

She broke off, blushing faintly. “I 
forgot,” she said; “ you are a man; per- 
haps you don’t understand.” 

“An old man, unfortunately,” Lord 
Coplestone told her. “ Were I thirty years 
younger I would venture myself to offer 
to give you the things you ask for.” 

Katharine sighed whimsically. 

“Dear friend,” she said, “I could 
almost wish to be thirty years older for 
your sake! But tell me, what is best for 
me to do?” 

Thus appealed to, Lord Coplestone 
applied himself seriously to the subject in 
hand. 

“Why not put this matter of your 
future on a commonsense basis?” he sug- 
gested. “You admit that marriage is in 
itself desirable. But the marriage of 
ambition, always possible for a woman in 
your position, does not commend itself to 
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you, and its antithesis, by reason of that 
position, seems to you unattainable. Be- 
tween the two is there not a middle course ? 
Had you been born in France, so grave a 
decision as the choice of a husband would 
hardly be left to the chances of your in- 
experienced fancy. The most suitable 
person would be carefully selected for 
you, with due regard to all. mutual 
peculiarities of character, temperament, 
and circumstances, and the result, though 
the love-factor, as we understand it, might 


‘be eliminated, would most probably be of 


the happiest. The theory is sound. 
Carry it into your own practice. Make up 
your mind first what are to be your re- 
quirements, and then seek the man who 
may embody them.” 

“My requirements are simple,” said 
Katharine, falling in with his humour. 
“T must have an honourable gentleman, 
who will be good to me, who will give me 
his affection, and who will be faithful to 
me. I am very lonely; he must be my 
best companion, and, intellectually as well 
as morally, he must command my respect. 
With all this, he must be a man of the 
world, on whose judgment of the world I 
can rely; and without a certain position 
I think I have no right to give myself.” 

“Very fairly and sensibly put,” 
approved her adviser. “ Now look round 
you. Choose. Who is there amongst the 
men of your acquaintance who approxi- 
mates most nearly to your ideal?” 

There was silence for a few minutes, 
whilst Katharine seemed to search within 
herself. 

“T have tried so often before ! ” she said 
at last ruefully. “Don’t you see that I 
can’t choose? When I think of the men 
of my world, I feel at once that I can't 
depend on my own judgment of them. 
I know them ; in one way or another they 
have all tried to please me; in every case 
I am biassed, sometimes favourably, 
through my vanity ; sometimes the reverse, 
by my suspicions. I have lived always on 
the sunny side of life, and I have ceased 
to see clearly ; my eyes are blinded by the 
social glare. It would be almost easier if 
you, whom I can trust, were to bring me a 
complete stranger, and say to me: ‘ Marry 
him, he will make you happy !’” 

She ended laughing; but Lord Cople- 
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stone’s expression hardened. He leaned 
forward, laying his muscular old hand over 
Katharine’s, on which the diamonds 
glinted, and concentrating his gaze upon 
her face. 

“I take you at your word,” he said. 
“TI, whom you can trust, will bring you a 
complete stranger, and say to you: ‘ Marry 
my son, he will make you happy.’” 

Katharine had an instant of speechless 
stupefaction. She turned crimson, and 
then white ; opened her lips to speak, and 
withheld the words on their threshold. 
Her companion waited. His bolt was shot 
beyond recall, and he was prepared to 
abide by all results of his experiment. The 
air was electric. 

Then: 

“Tell me what you mean,” said Miss 
Middleton quietly. 

“To tell you that,” said Lord Cople- 
stone, “ is to tell you in fact what was the 
business which brought me this year tc 
London.” 

And with veiled eyes she listened whilst 
he spoke, 


II. 


Before a hearth red with the steady 
glow of burning logs and peat Miss 
Middleton sat meditating. She was 
dressed for the evening, in a garment of 
deceptive simplicity, moulded upon the 
supple lines of her figure by Parisian skill. 
She had abandoned her chair for a posi- 
tion of ease upon the deer-skin rug; her 
right hand dallied with the temptations 
of the fire-irons, her left caressed the 
head of the purring Persian cat which 
lay stretched to its length along 
the billows of her gown, its sleek flank 
luxuriously exposed to the pleasantly 
penetrating heat. A little withdrawn from 
the radius of light, a second feminine 
presence was dimly perceptible, and 
silence closed in the scene. 

“More than a seven years friend, 
Helen!” said Miss Middleton suddenly. 
She thrust at the incandescent caverns of 
the fire as she spoke, and sparks in scin- 
tillating cohorts leapt to the upper black- 
ness. The unexpected illumination re- 
vealed an expression of disapprobation on 
her companion’s features. 

“ And yet,” said Helen Leslie, “ even to 
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me, your story, if true, sounds like the 
confession of a lunatic.” 

Katharine cast a glance in which depre- 
cation and defiance struggled comically 
with each other. 

“You needn’t impeach my veracity,” 
she said. “On that point, at least, I’m 
irreproachable.” 

“You promised, or practically promised, 
to marry a man you had never seen |” 

“Actually, I’m afraid I did,” sighed 
Katharine. “I can’t make my reasons 
any plainer to you; it all seemed simple 
enough at the time. I tried to judge my 
own case as if it had been that of another 
person. You have said yourself again and 
again that I am one of the women who 
ought to marry. And I was tired of re- 
maining any longer the victim of every 
man who chose to propose to me. The 
twenty-fifth, Helen, was in the nature of 
the proverbial last straw. This one 
seemed unexceptionable; and as to not- 
seeing him, the absence of the personal 
equation was exactly what attracted me. 
It became easy to weigh his merits impar- 
tially.” 

“TI never 
cold-blooded,” 
indignantly. 

“ But romance has always been out of 
the question for me,” argued Katharine. 
“A marriage of commonsense seemed 
really my best chance of happiness. Be- 
sides, the charms of my future father-in- 
law had some influence in my decision. 
Once he had broken the ice, his frankness 
was delightful. He avowed that his 
whole object in leaving Verdune had been 
to select the lady who should be worthy 
to carry on the house of Coplestone, that 
my suitability for the post had struck him 
from our first meeting, and that although 
I should undoubtedly distinguish any 
family with which I chose to connect my- 
self, in this case the consent of his heir to 
be my husband might be considered a 
quite equal honour.” 

“I shouldn’t imagine that his consent 
was difficult,” said Mrs. Leslie. 

“On the contrary, I believe he had to 
be most seriously reasoned with,” said 
Katharine. | “The situation is delicate 
you see, and his views seem to be peculiar. 
He objected that although money. must 


heard of anything so 


Mrs. Leslie protested 
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necessarily be a factor in the case, I had 
too much. However, when Aunt Annie 
was ordered to the waters at Strathmorries, 
and Lord Coplestone discovered himself 
to require the same treatment, the finger 
of Providence was plainly visible, and he 
gave in. I'll admit that I trusted to his 
first sight of me to allay his remaining 
scruples.” 

“ Then why are you here?” asked Mrs. 
Leslie, coming swiftly to the point. 

“Because I have seen him,” 
Katharine. 

“When and where?” 

“Two days ago, in Edinburgh. It was 
a pure accident. Strathmorries was dull, 
and I wanted to do some shopping. He 
had motored up from the South with a 
friend. We ran across each other at the 
hotel at lunch-time. Someone called him 
by his name. I was behind some flowers, 
and mercifully he didn’t notice me. His 
eye is not a roving one.” 

“Then he’s impossible ? ” 

“ Quite the reverse.” 

Mrs. Leslie leaned forward, took 
Katharine by the shoulders, and shook 
her. 

“Will you cease to speak in riddles, 
and tell me the truth?” she commanded. 

“Well,” said Katharine, “the truth 
is——” She paused, got to her feet, and 
stood tilting herself alternately upon her 
toes and heels, her hands clasped behind 
her. 

“The truth,” she began again, and 
though her eyes laughed, seriousness 
underlaid their laughter, “the solemn, de- 
plorable truth is, that if I married that 
man I might fall in love with him.” 

“Good gracious, so much the better!” 
exclaimed her friend. ° 

“Yes, but if he didn’t fall in love with 
me?” 

A significant silence ensued. 

“ The possibilities were painfully plain,” 
said Katharine in melancholy tones. “I 
couldn’t face them, or him. He was due 
at Strathmorries to-day—you were at hand 
—and this morning I swore Aunt Annie to 
secrecy and fled to you.” 

“I don’t see what you expect to gain 
by it,” objected Mrs. Leslie. 

“Time,” said Katharine. 

“It’s a mere postponement.” 


said 
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“TI don’t know. 
happen.” 

“What can happen?” 

“Anything. Nothing. 
latter, I confess.” 

“You ought not to be here. 
would Alister say?” 

“ Alister is in Africa. And you can’t 
turn me out, on such a night, dearest. 
Hark to the rain!” 

Katharine held up her finger in a 
listening attitude, drawing attention to the 
sound without of a steady and monotonous 
downpour. At the same moment a second 
sound, a loud metallic clangour, startling, 
disturbing, rang suddenly and insistently 
through the quiet house. 

“The bell!” said Mrs. Leslie. 

It was indeed a bell ; and voices in col- 
loquy at the hall door followed. Curiosity 
promptly conveyed -both hostess and guest 
to the scene. 

“A gentleman, motoring, and inquiring 
for Strathmorries,” was the information 
imparted by the parlourmaid, and vouched 
for by the presence upon the threshold, in 
streaming oil-skins, of the inquirer himself. 
He was young, under less trying circum- 
stances might have been considered well- 
looking, and offered apologies for his in- 
trusion in accents which proclaimed a social 
status above suspicion. 

“Twenty miles more to go, and a 
disabled car!” He summed up the situa- 
tion revealed to him dismally. “I can’t 
possibly get on to-night. Would you 
direct me to the village?” 

“There isn’t a village,” said Katharine 
briskly, from over Mrs. Leslie’s shoulder. 
The stranger moved a little further into 
the circle of light which so picturesquely 
framed this bright-faced young inter- 
loper in the conversation, and as he did 
so, Mrs. Leslie heard something like a 
gasp behind her. Her elbows were con- 
vulsively gripped from the back by a pair 
of nervous hands. 

“The nearest inn—” suggested the vic- 
tim of the elements. 

“There’s no inn,” said Katharine. 

Upon the stupefied ears of her friend 
fell a sharp, distinct whisper: “Ask him 
here.” 

“I’m afraid,” began Mrs. Leslie, hardly 
crediting her senses, “ we’re——” 


Something may 


Probably the 
What 
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“Miles from anywhere!” declared 
Katharine, and again, in a compelling 
under tone, the mistress of the house heard 
hospitality urged upon her. 

Momentary doubts of Miss Middleton’s 
sanity assailed her ; but she had the natural 
woman’s instinct of caring for the male 
creature ; this one was prepossessing, his 
plight pitiable ; her invitation was uttered, 
seconded by a timely increase of the rain ; 
and within five minutes weather was shut 
out, the delinquent car housed, and its 
owner, face to face with his involuntary 
hostess, was presenting the card, which 
introduced the Honourable Roger Cople- 
stone. 

It was well for the covering of Helen’s 
amazement, that the newcomer’s attention 
was elsewhere fixed. Coplestone’s vision 
focussed itself upon the younger lady ; the 
tall and slender nymph with the rain-drops 
on her hair, who leant in her white dress 
against the oak panelling of the hall, her 
eyes glancing somewhat strangely, her 
whole air one of brilliant allurement. 

“Katharine,” Mrs. Leslie had called 
her. 

“ Katharine — Katharine — Katharine.” 
The name had dinned itself into his ears 
all through the long hours of his coming 
that day. Amid the burr of machinery, 
through the tempest of wind and rain, 
from daylight to darkness, it had pursued 
him, and here on the threshold of this 
strange house, must it encounter him 
again? Its cadences followed him to the 
comfortable room where a fire and his 
dress clothes presently awaited him; the 
sense of adventure which his misadventure 
had induced, was quickened into a sort of 
excitement; he felt stirred in a way 
strange to him and, hardly knowing why, 
hurried his toilet unwontedly, counting the 
time long to the verifying of his first 
impression. 

Long to him it might be ; for the accom- 
plishment of the task Katharine had set 
herself, however, it was all too short. She 
reasoned, she pleaded, she appealed; to 
Mrs. Leslie’s objections she opposed 
counter-arguments, for to every expostula- 
tion she had an answer. 

“My second name!” she begged. “ It’s 
the truth, after all.” 

“ Madness,” Mrs. Leslie called it. 
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“A sin of omission only,” Katharine 
extenuated. 

“ But the servants |” 

“T’m ‘ Miss Katharine’ to all of them. 
That betrays nothing.” 

“Tt can’t be kept up.” 

“For a day or two it can.” 

“The object of it! He will go on 
to-morrow.” 

“He shall not!” cried Katharine. 
“Don’t you see, Helen? Dear, sweet 
Helen, give me a chance for once. Let 
me stand on my merits for the first and 
only time in my life—Katharine Lennox 
as rival to Katharine Middleton. [I'll 
keep him here; I'll keep him from 
Katharine Middleton ! Helen, Helen, 
let me try!” 

She fairly scintillated in her eagerness, 
and Mrs. Leslie was overborne not a 
moment too soon. Coplestone entered, 
and the formal introduction was uttered : 

“My cousin, Miss Katharine Lennox.” 

It was apparent to Coplestone after- 
wards that the whole trend of recent cir- 
cumstances had combined to render his 
frame of mind that evening an unusual 
one. For some weeks past he had been 
conscious of a disturbance of his mental 
equilibrium ; a certain new event had risen 
upon the horizon of his future, to meet 
which had involved a shifting of his out- 
look upon life, and he was taken, as it 
were, on neutral ground, old habits losing 
their hold over him, whilst new ones re- 
mained yet to be formed. The singular 
situation in which he found himself, the 
exhilaration caused by the swift passage 
of the autocar for many hours through the 
air, the sudden transition from outer dark- 
ness and physical discomfort to an 
atmosphere of intimate warmth and subtle 
feminine influences, all might have worked 
together to strip him of safeguards and 
expose him to the chances of a new 
encounter. Certain it was, in any case, 
that to-night his nerves and senses seemed 
to lie open at every point, and at every 
point they were thrilled by the girl who 
sat within two feet of him. 

Katharine was quiet. Her mood had 
changed ; she sparkled no longer ; she was 
remote, withdrawn. Coplestone and 
Helen quickly found subjects and acquain- 
tances in common; she listened to their 
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talk, but even when directly addressed, 
little more than monosyllabic replies were 
to be won from her. Absolutely at her 
ease in her long-limbed grace, she rested in 
a deep chair, slowly waving a fan be- 
tween her eyes and the fire, and through 
her stillness her presence made itself every 
instant felt on the man at her side. He 
found it hard not to look at her, once he 
caught himself actually arrested in his 
speech by a mere movement of hers; he 
was as if magnetized, his will power for 
the moment in abeyance. At his good- 
night, she gave him one-.glance and a touch 
of her hand; later, as he closed his door, 
he was tormented by the idea that he heard 
the sound of her laugh. 

And he lay a full hour sleepless, 
conscious of no definable sensation, his 
mind a blank, seeing only, bright against 
the darkness, a face aureoled with light 
and crowned with glistening raindrops; 
hearing again, even in the dreams to which 
his healthy fatigue presently lulled him, 
the laughter which had echoed to his last 
waking moment. 


“III. 


It was no dream laugh, however, which, 


roused him suddenly next morning, 
bringing him to his feet in what seemed 
the first dawn of day. Someone was 
early astir, in the house and on the stair- 
case ; outside now there was a clamour of 
barks, a hurry of footsteps, and that same 
laughter mounting up to him. 

Coplestone dressed hurriedly and threw 
open his window, experiencing as he did 
so, the slight shock of surprise often 
caused by the first sight of surroundings 
previously obscured in the darkness of a 
night arrival. He looked down upon the 
facade of a low grey house, draped in the 
crimson of Virginia creeper, and curtained 
with climbing roses. Gardens lay all 
round, from off whose sloping lawns, 
studded with flower beds, and drenched 
with moisture, a white mist was just 
lifting; it clung still about the tawny 
branches of the beech trees bordering the 
carriage drive, and obscured the torrent, 
the rushing of which, somewhere near at 
hand, filled the still air. The sun had 
risen about an hour ; the birds, long awake, 
were chirrupping and splashing in the wet 
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foliage ; thrushes delved with busy beaks 
in the moist, brown earth ; every dewdrop, 
within its globe of crystal, mirrored in 
miniature perfection the beauty of the 
early day. And below, the centre of a 
group of skirmishing terriers, Katharine 
knelt upon the gravel, roughly clad in 
tweeds of woodland hue, and busy with 
the joints of a trout-rod. Coplestone 
greeted her from his point of vantage. 

“You are awake?” she queried light- 
heartedly, with up-turned face. “Then 
we're both at the top of the morning. I’ve 
been down to the burn already. Come 
out and fish, you'll find rods in the hall.” 
All her subtlety of the evening hours was 
gone ; youth brimmed frankly gay in her 
eyes; her very voice seemed to ring fresh 
through a world new-born, and her invita- 
tion needed no urging. In five minutes 
Coplestone was following the path into 
the plantation along which she had already 
vanished, the beechnuts crackling crisply 
beneath his feet as he descended deeper 
into the glen. The sound of rushing 
water was very near at hand now, and in 
a moment he had a first glimpse, through 
the tree trunks, of the amber-coloured 
current, hurrying down over its bed of 
brown pebbles. Next, the wood opened 
out, and Katharine herself came into view, 
rod-in hand, in short skirt and thick boots, 
planted on a rock in mid-stream, and 
poised for the act of casting. 

Seeing her thus, Coplestone felt a 
sudden quickening of his pulses. On the 
night before he had known himself 
strangely affected; he had been haunted, 
disturbed, thrilled by vague stirrings of 
strings hitherto mute in his temperament, 
and like many men whose apparent in- 
susceptibility to women is really the result 
of an unconscious fastidiousness, he had 
resented his own sensations for their very 
abnormality, and had been inclined to dis- 
trust their cause. But here, in the 
exquisite sanity of the unspoilt morning, 
Katharine produced upon him an effect at 
once forcible, direct, and simple. She 
was so alive and joyous, so spirited and 
vivacious, so energetic in her grace, and 
so graceful in her energy, and withal so 
harmonious with the hour and her sur- 
roundings, that Coplestone was struck witb 
a glow of almost open admiration. Keenly 
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alive as he was to all natural beauty, he 
recognised in her a rare affinity to nature, 
she seemed sister to the fine wild creatures 
of the woods, and the mere physical 
aspect of her fired him with a sense of 
acute pleasure. He saw that she was 
vigorously and beautifully made, that the 
play of her limbs in her easily fitting gar- 
ments was free and animated, that her 
movements were fearless, that her feet, 
though slender, gripped the rock firmly. 
He saw that her warm skin was clear and 
of an admirable texture, that her eyes were 
bright and compelling, as if within them 
lay the central spark of her vitality; he 
saw finally that she was a woman, and 
fair, and the world-old discovery set his 
blood singing in his veins. 

With an adroit turn of the arm and 
wrist, Katharine had made her cast. The 
line flew straight and true, the fly lit with 
dainty precision in a tempting eddy, and 
almost as it fell, there was a swirl, and the 
flash of a spotted side. Coplestone, for- 
getful of all but the fellow-feeling of a 
fisherman, dashed down to the edge of the 
stream as Katharine struck and the reel 
screamed. 

“A pound at least!” was his excited 
cry, and though Katharine shook her head 
doubtingly, her face was lit for battle. A 
period of agitation followed. The water 
was heavy, the fish game, and but lightly 
hooked, and the conflict tested a skill 
which compelled the admiration of the 
onlooker. Katharine was wary, and she 
was quick; aware of fragile tackle, she 
yielded, and humoured, checking when she 
could; no rush found her unprepared. 
Finally her quarry, exhausted, was 
brought under the lee of the bank, and 
after an instant of breathless suspense, lay 
gleaming and beautiful at Coplestone’s 
feet, within the meshes of the landing net. 

“ Four minutes,” said he, taking out his 
watch. “That was very well done.” 

“Thank you,” said Katharine demurely. 
“He’s the biggest I’ve had from these 
waters. Won't you try and beat him?” 

So they fished till the pangs of hunger 
reminded them imperatively of breakfast- 
time ; counted the spoil in friendly rivalry, 
and tramped home comrade-wise, their 
talk widening from the turns and chances 
of the morning’s sport to episodes of 
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African adventure, in the recital of which 
Coplestone, led on by some subtle quality 
in his listener, discovered a fluency of 
narrative surprising to himself, and incom- 
patible with a reputation for reticence. 

Later, a visit to his motor, into whose 
depths, in an out-house, the mechanician 
was already prying, sent him with a per- 
turbed face to where his hostess sat at 
her embroidery upon the lawn. To 
quarter yourself even for a night upon a 
previously unknown lady is bad enough, 
to be compelled to inform her that your 
visit is likely to be prolonged perforce over 
forty-eight hours is infinitely worse, and it 
needed all Helen Leslie’s quick wit and 
ready hospitality to save the awkwardness 
of the situation. 

“ But we shall be only too delighted!” 
she declared, combating his protestations. 
“You must plainly stay, because you can’t 
escape. Your repairs will take two days, 
we're twenty miles from a railway, ten 
from a telegraph, and our one horse is 
lame. Re-assure any anxious friends with 
a wire which the postman will carry when 
he comes, and resign yourself to remain.” 

“T might get some conveyance——” 

Coplestone was suggesting, when just 
then Katharine strolled towards them, 
walking between the flower-beds. She 
had exchanged her tweeds for one of the 
white dresses in which she seemed to 
delight, her large hat cast a soft shadow 
over the upper part of her face, and in 
the hollow of her arm she carried a great 
sheaf of chrysanthemums, lilies, and late 
roses, to which she continued to add here 
and there a bloom in passing. She moved 
slowly and languorously as if physically 
attuned to the reposeful warmth and still- 
ness of the mid-day atmosphere. 

Mrs. Leslie called to her, briefly explain- 
ing the situation, and appealing to her for 
support. 

Coplestone, more half-heartedly, stated 
his side of the case. 

Katharine chose a rose from her 
bouquet, and thoughtfully inhaled its per- 
fume. She raised her eyes, looking at 
Coplestone across its velvety petals. “It 
seems to me,” said she deliberately, “ that 
whether you go or stay should depend 
a little on—who is expecting you at 
Strathmorries.” 
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The arrow of her words sped straight 
to its mark. Coplestone had a curious sen- 
sation, as if something had turned sharply 
at his heart. 

“ My father is there,” he said, conscious, 
t>2 his annoyance, of speaking more 
quickly than usual. 

Katharine arched her brows in delicate 
surprise at his abruptness. She continued 
to look at him. 

“You owe, of course, a duty to your 
father,” said she. “ Equally, of course, 
you know whether two days more or less 
can seriously interfere with it. It’s a 
case of conscience. I won't presume to 
meddle.” 

Coplestone felt suddenly exasperated. 
He was, after all, a free agent, free by 
this chance, if he chose, for two days more. 
Why cast back on the knees of the gods 
so precious a gift? 

Katharine’s eyes, luminous under her 
hat-brim, challenged him provokingly. He 
hesitated yet a moment, then yielded to 
his impulse, and launched himself reck- 
lessly on the future. 

“TI told you he would stay,” said 
Katharine, seating herself by Mrs. Leslie’s 
side, as he retired in search of a telegraph 
form. “You may begin to feel sorry for 
Katharine Middleton.” 


IV. 


Of the events which ensued, Coplestone 
was never afterwards able to render him- 


self any very coherent account. His 
decision to remain had been in the nature 
of a surrender, and it had set him adrift 
upon a current of incalculable strength, 
the more dangerous for its smoothness. 
He fell now into one of those unconscious 
crises, when the brain, lulled in a false 
security, ceases its warning registration of 
emotion, leaving the heart at the mercy 
of impulses, which may carry it equally, 
on the crest of chance, to paradise or 
perdition. If he thought, he did not 
reason ; if he felt, he took no heed of his 
sensations ; time seemed annihilated ; life 
had narrowed itself of a sudden to the 
space where the grey house lay embosomed 
in the autumn hills ; he looked no further, 
nor beyond the present moment, and was 
aware only of an immense contentment. 
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The witchery of a sweet September had 
laid its enchantment upon all the land. 
Summer was taking his dying farewell, 
drowned in floods of sunshine; and from 
the dewy lawns, from the gardens where 
the tall Madonna lilies stood formally in 
rows, from the brown beech woods, from 
the heather-clad hills, among which stags 
were beginning to call to each other, from 
vale and stream and rivulet, nature cried 
aloud to every creature to seize the beauty 
of the vanishing hours, to flee, to the last 
possible moment, the threatening imprison- 
ment of winter. Warmth of sunlight, and 
fragrance of the open-air, voices undulled 
by narrowing house-walls, faces seen more 
truly under the sky than beneath a roof, 
these are everywhere factors to a quickly- 
springing intimacy; and these were the 
conditions of the days which now followed 
one on the other. _ 

The two gay young women entertained 
their guest well enough, and not too 
gravely. At this beginning of things an 
unusual buoyancy of spirits seemed con- 
tagious ; there was much talk, and the 
light-come laughter born of bright hours 
and the magnetism of youth and keen 
vitality. Time slipped past in long vistas 
of sunshine, and the best possible under- 
standing quickly established itself between 
the three members of the chance-come 
party. To lose sight of so glorious a sun, 
indeed, one moment sooner than need be, 
Katharine declared to be, intolerable. As 
it dipped its splendours towards the sum- 
mits of the hills, the garden-boundaries no 
longer sufficed her, she must roam afield, 
must climb to where the last rays of its 
sinking could reach her, and Coplestone 
offered himself as her companion in the 
excursion. Breasting the moor at his side, 
walking almost step for step with him, her 
swing of limb not less free than his own, 
her respiration not more hurried, she had 
upon him a strange effect of invigoration. 
He became conscious of increasedly lucid 
perceptions ; it was as if all the material 
world took on a singular clarity of out- 
line, ideas and objects presented them- 
selves to him with astonishing simplicity, 
even in his speech words leapt to meet 
his thoughts with an ease and directness 
unusual in the common order of things. 
Katharine, too, seemed touched to respon- 
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siveness; here on the hill-top, solitary, 
remote, raised into a stillness in which the 
very swing of the globe through the ether 
might have been perceptible, she sat bare- 
headed to face the sunset, meeting his 
eyes with a frankness which unveiled her 
soul to his. It was as if their personalities 
had found for themselves some limpid 
medium of inter-communication beyond 
that of mere language; beneath the most 
trivial remark a serious meaning or inten- 
tion revealed itself; both as they spoke 
realised instinctively a comprehension com- 
plete between them. At the outset 
Coplestone had found much to say, 
discoverirg capabilities for self-revelation 
of which he had not previously suspected 
himself. And as he talked, he had been 
aware again of that curiously increased 
perceptiveness ; the tangled threads of his 
life smoothed themselves by some strange 
influence into ordered coherence ; purposes, 
motives, previously obscured, appeared in 
their true light; it was as if, groping 
hitherto ineffectually after the key to his 
existence, it had but to-day come to him 
as a startling new discovery. But 


descending again into the twilight spaces 
of the valley, silence fell upon them both. 
It seemed to them suddenly that between 
two who, by instinct, knew and understood 
each other without telling, the grossness 


of speech was futile. Beneath the deep 
shadows of the beeches Katharine walked 
a step or two apart from him, her figure 
luminously pale in the gloom; coming 
once more into the brightness of the house, 
Coplestone saw her as in a dream, and 
had a sensation almost dazed. And 
through an evening of music when she 
sang, and through a night which passed 
like a flash, though sleep refused to come 
to him, the idea of her obsessed him ; the 
tangible form of her, every word she had 
spoken, every movement she had made, 
every moment in which they had been 
associated, these possessed his mind and 
imagination in a monotonous repetition 
which he was powerless to arrest. With 
the new day, serener, fairer, sunnier, if 
possible, than the last, his dream deepened. 
Against a background of mirage, in the 
midst of a wholly unreal world, he and 
this other only seemed to move aid breathe, 
whilst time and life stood still to watch 
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in a stillness which had in it now something 
of suspense. As the hours grew on, the 
tension increased. There was a sense of 
gathering emotion, of latent forces drawing 
to a climax; a note of something 
dangerous, incalculable, of a crisis nearing, 
not to be avoided. Then again evening ; 
and then — swiftly —with ‘no further 
warning, the shock of realisation and 
awakening. 

Katharine had been singing, some little- 
known Russian folk-song, full of odd 
intervals, and strange recurring rhythms, 
which harped upon the nerves at last with 
an effect of irritancy and excitement. The 
window was open; the night was serene 
and mild; outside, the moon was rising 
behind the trees. She rose from the 
piano and passed into the garden, Cople- 
stone following her. They were alone. 
Neither spoke, and Katharine raised her 
face to the stars. 

Coplestone was shaken by a rush of 
feeling so impetuous, that for a moment 
his head turned. All the moon-lit world 
was blurred before his vision, he felt that 
he was trembling, and _ involuntarily 
stiffened every muscle in the effort to main- 
tain his self-control. 

Katharine was looking at him, her lips 
parted, faintly smiling, as if she expected 
him to speak. The lace scarf which she 
had thrown about her shoulders slipped 
slowly apart, and fell to the ground. 
Coplestone bent to recover it, Katharine 
stooped also; they brushed against each 
other, and their hands met. His fingers 
closed over hers, and so for one breathless 
instant they stood, looking into each others 
eyes. Then Katharine made a movement 
as if to release herself, and Coplestone let 
her hand fall. Without a word she fled 
into the darkness, and he retreated to the 
house, and to the refuge of his own room. 

The situation was perfectly plain now, 
and it had to be faced. He was in love; 
had been in love probably from the outset ; 
that was the beginning and end of the 
matter. And he washelpless. This thing 
was something arbitrary, which had come 
upon him from without; he who had 
hitherto chosen his own way, walking in it 
deliberately with open eyes, found himself 
seized upon by a force beyond himself, 
which seemed to set reason and judgment 
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alike at defiance. He loved a woman to 
whom two days ago he had been a stranger, 
of whom now he knew almost nothing ; 
and he loved her entirely, in her every 
movement, in her every intonation, in her 
every mood ; silent or speaking, absent or 
present, she possessed him utterly and 
always. 

Forty-eight hours seemed already to 
have set between his present and his for- 
mer self an impassable barrier. Looking 
back upon it, the state of mind in which 
he had commenced his journey to Strath- 
morries was now incomprehensible to him ; 
to have entertained its object for a moment, 
even more so. Yet the project, as at first 
suggested to him by his father, had seemed 
both practicable and desirabie. Marriage, 
it was true, had not hitherto attracted him ; 
he had been all his life a man’s man, given 
to sport and to open-air pursuits, and 
within doors to certain rather serious 
studies which had tended to detach him 
from feminine society. But he had recog- 
nised his ultimate fate, owing a duty to his 
line, and believing himself capable of a 
true affection for the woman he might some 
day make his wife, and the mother of his 
children. That she should be rich was an 
unfortunate necessity; the Coplestones, 
never wealthy, had lately been crippled by 
fresh losses, and the fact had had weight 
with him in the assent he had yielded to 
his father’s wish, that on his return from 
his African tour he should think definitely 
of settling. The old lord’s idea of him- 
self selecting his heirs prospective bride 
he had not taken very seriously, and the 
proposal with which he had been con- 
fronted on his arrival had _ been 
consequently discomposing. But Lord 
Coplestone had been obstinately persistent, 
overbearing his son’s remonstrances with 
angry arguments. 

“What more do you want?” he had 
demanded. “You've no entanglement ; 
and if you’d ever proved yourself capable 
of making your own choice, I should not 
have given myself the trouble of choosing 
for you. You must marry, and you must 
marry a rich woman. Why not this one 
as well as any other?” 

It was reasonable enough after all ; and 
Copiestone gave in. Yet, as every mile 
fied behind him on his journey to the 
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North, his 


increased. He 


reluctance 
regretted he hardly knew what; his free- 
dom perhaps, almost his inheritance, for 
the sake of which he was to bind himself 
te this Katharine Middleton, this unknown 
girl, whose money was necessary to keep 
the family on the land which had owned 


its lordship for five hundred years. Yet 
his name probably would be safer in a 
good woman’s keeping than on certain 
directors’ lists of City companies, to which 
some of his peers, in similar predicaments, 
had had unfortunate resort. The girl was 
a good girl, a “nice” girl. His father, 
he knew, had a real regard for his happi- 
ness, and on such a point was thoroughly 
to be trusted. He felt sorry for her on her 
side ; her position had been placed clearly 
before him; she was fleeing from the 
pursuit of fortune-hunters, to the protection 
of a husband ; he meant to prove himself 
worthy of. her confidence ; in his simplicity 
he had hoped she would be ready to love 
him. But in spite of his resolutions he 
had been painfully conscious of a growing 
repugnance. On his journey he could 
almost have lingered in the rain and the 
darkness. The breakdown of the car had 
been a reprieve ; to know it was impossible 
to reach Strathmorries that night a relief 
inexpressible. 

And, then, emerging from the cold and 
the gloom—this other Katharine had met 
him. At the mere thought of her now a 
great wave of tenderness swept over him. 
He started to his feet, with an impulse to 
seek her on the instant, and to pour out 
his heart to her, telling her everything. 
But hard facts confronted him. What 
was he to tell her? He was half engaged 
to another woman. He might throw her 
over, and propose to marry Miss Lennox. 
What then? The place must be sold, the 
family sacrificed, his father’s heart broken. 
He was to stand for the county at a coming 
election; that, too, must be given up, a 
Parliamentary career would henceforth be 
out of the question. And his unexpected 
defection would almost certainly result in 
the loss of the seat to the Opposition. 

Coplestone paced his room in miserable 
indecision. What right had he, for his 
own gratification, to sacrifice the compli- 
cated interests of so many? He might 
sacrifice himself, then. But Katharine? 
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Just now, in the moonlight, he had read in 
her eyes, enigmatic’though they had been, 
something that at least was not indif- 
ference, at the bare recollection of which 
his heart set to beating in dull, heavy 
throbs. Responsibilities seemed to touch 
him at every point ; action was imperative, 
the time short ; he turned this way and that 
and his arguments revolved persistently in 
the same circle. A sort of irritation seized 
him that he should be so tormented, that 
he should find himself thus suddenly at 
the mercy of an emotion, which in other 
men he had often regarded as a mere 
illusion. His healthy nature revolted 
against this thraldom; he made a violent 
effort to thrust the whole subject out of his 
mind as unreal. And he did at last 
succeed so far as to banish all thought 
save the vision of Katharine’s face, benezth 
the fancied gaze of which, thankful for a 
respite from his perplexities, he finally 
found oblivion. 


V. 


Katharine did not put in an appearance 


at the breakfast-table next morning. Mrs. 
Leslie explained that she had a headache, 
and Coplestone was alternately tormented 
and relieved by her absence. If she chose 
to withhold herself it might be a sign that 
she had understood him, and caring 
nothing, wished to spare him pain. The 
idea caused him a pang almost intolerable, 
though he told himself at the same time. 
that it simplified the situation. He would 
leave her ; once at a distance his judgment 
might re-assert itself ; he might formulate 
an idea perhaps of where his future lay 
Yet he lingered, an hour or two went by, 
with one last sight of her he was deter- 
mined at least to indulge himself. 

And she came, dressed all in soft and 
trailing white, hatless, and rather pale 
beneath the shelter of the parasol whica 
she held over her head. She greeted 
Coplestone with a smile, without speaking ; 
and he had an instinctive feeling that she 
did not wish to be the first to break the 
silence which, since the previous night, 
had reigned between them. Her head- 
ache, apparently, was a real one, for she 
let herself sink into a low chair beneath 
‘a tree, and leaned back wearily. Cople- 
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stone stood watching her ; words refused to 
come to him. 

“Well, are you never going to speak to 
me again?” she asked in a minute, with 
an abruptness new to her. 

And all at once he realised that there 
was but one thing he could or would say 
to her now; and he said it. 

“You know I love you,” he told her 
simply ; and again both were dumb. 

Then Katharine looked up, laughter 
lurking in her eyes. 

“Don’t you want to marry me too?” 
she asked in accents so sweet and joyous 
that her lover made an impulsive move- 
ment towards her. : 

“No, no,” she cried; “I can’t take 
things quite so much for granted. Please 
explain.” 

Coplestone attempted to do so. But 
in her presence his narrative progressed 
with difficulty. He halted and stumbled, 
his case, as he developed it, seemed to 
crumble away beneath him; with every 
sentence he plunged himself deeper into 
a mire of improbabilities and self-contra- 
dictions. Finally he came to a stop, 
looking despairingly into Katharine’s 
immovable face. 

“Well,” said the latter in non-committal 
tones ; “the facts seem to be that you love 
me, and wish to marry me; but that the 
person you really intend to marry is—the 
other girl. Has it occurred to you to ask 
her opinion on the matter?” 

“You think she ought to know?” 


queried Coplestone gloomily. 


“ T think it is impossible she should not,” 
said Katharine. 

“Tt isn’t as if she cared for me,” pro- 
tested Coplestone. 

“You owe her an explanation,” main- 
tained Katharine. 

“TI can’t ask her to marry me now.” 

“You might do worse,” said Katharine. 
As she spoke her gaze travelled past 
Coplestone’s shoulder, fixing itself upon 
some distant person, or object, approaching 
from the direction of the house, to which 
his back was turned. Her colour came 
more brightly, and she leaned a little 
forward. 

“Listen,” she said. “Promise me— 
quickly—that you will ask Miss Middleton 
to be your wife.” 
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“Am [ to inform her at the same time 
that [ am in love with you?” inquired 
Coplestone. 

The ghost of a smile swept across 
Katharine’s face. 

“Tell her what you like,” she said. 
“ But promise to ask her.” 

Coplestone hesitated. Someone was 
coming very near across the lawn, and at 
the sound of footsteps he half turned his 
head. 

“Don’t look behind you!” commanded 
Katharine. “Look at me. Say that you 
promise.” 

Still she drew from him no reply, and 
the advancing steps had almost reached 
them. Katharine stamped her foot. 

“ Promise ! ” she entreated, for the third 
time. 

“TI promise,” said Coplestone. 

And the shadow of his father fell be- 
tween them. 

Lord Coplestone presented himself upon 
the scene with an air of gratification in no 
way diminished by the unresponsive 
expression of his son’s features as he rose 
to greet him. 

“You here, sir!” was his salutation. 
“ May I ask what has brought you?” 

“Natural anxiety and your telegram,” 
Lord Coplestone assured him. “Had I 
been informed at the same time of the 
whereabouts of the other missing member 
of our party, I might have timed my 
arrival for a more opportune moment.” 
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He held out his hand to Katharine,and 
as she yielded hers, pressed it warmly. 

“My dear, allow me to congratulate 
you,” he said. “Scottish air works 
wonders ; I have never seen you looking 
better.” 

His heir surveyed the couple in utter 
mystification. 

“You know Miss Lennox?” he uttered 
in bewilderment. 

Lord Coplestone looked at Katharine ; 
the latter gently nodded her head. 

“T have the pleasure of the acquaintance 
of Miss Katharine Lennox Middleton,” he 
said. “She will no doubt elucidate what- 
ever perplexes you, whilst I return to our 
hostess, with whom I have already had a 
most instructive interview. See you later, 
my boy.” 

The old gentleman strolled away, and 
Katharine and Coplestone remained 
standing together, a yard or two of space 
dividing them. 

“You promised, I _ think,” 
Katharine in a minute, meekly. 

“You ought to ask me to forgive you,” 
said Coplestone severely. 

* “T shall not,” said Katharine. 

“Then but one course honourably 
remains to you,” said Coplestone, coming 
nearer. 

Katharine stood her ground. 

“To love me!” said he, very close now. 

“But I do!” cried Katharine 
Middleton. 


said 


SONG 


By JESSIE E. GORDON EDE 


Y thoughts are like a flight of birds 
That homing cross a dreary lea, 
My thoughts disdain the parting miles 
And find their rest in thee. 


My heart is like a lark at morn, 
My heart’s as glad and gay and free, 
My heart’s a pool wherein there smiles 
The image love of thee! 


My life is like a dancing stream 
Forever hasting to the sea, 

My life’s a yearning, throbbing hope, 
To be fulfilled by thee. 


No. 17. New Series. August, 1904. 





From a Drawing by Frank Styche. 
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N this and the following pages are com- 
pleted the answers received in re- 
sponse to the invitation extended to 
dramatists, dramatic critics, theatre man- 
agers, and actors, both at home and abroad, 
for expressions of opinion on the preseat 
state of the dramatic art. It will be re- 
called by those who read the first portion 
of this dramatic causerie in the July num- 
ber of this magazine, that three leading 
questions were asked, with a view to 
obtaining a comprehensive judgment cn 
the subject. These questions were : 


(1) What would be the most prac- 
tical and effective means of giving a new 
impetus to the Drama? 

(2) Would the institution of a 
State-aided theatre and of a State-aided 
Conservatoire be beneficial or detri- 
mental to Dramatic Art? 

(3) Would the reform or abolition 
of the Censorship of Plays advance the 
interests of the Drama? 


Without further introduction the re- 
maining contributions to the discussion aie 
appended. 


SEYMOUR HICKS 

Actor and playwright). 

As regards your first question—what 
would be the most practical and effective 
means of giving a new impetus to the 


Drama—I should think that the British 
public would give the necessary impetus 
to anything they want to see, whether it 
be drama or any other form of entertain- 
ment. If they do not want drama, it is 
best to give them the other form of enter- 
tainment. 

2. Would the institution of a State. 
aided theatre be beneficial? It certainly 
would not be detrimental to dramatic art. 
I fail to see how it would be beneficial, as 
the actors with big positions would not 
appear in it for any length of time, seeing 
that the compensation given them could 
never be as large as they could make as 
stars under individual management or 
their own, if successful. 

3. Would the reform or abolition of 
Censorship of Plays advance the interests 
cf the Drama? As to the question of 
censorship of plays, I think the only 
censor needed is the British public, who 
would not tolerate any manager either 
having things said or done in his theatre 
which were immoral or in bad taste. 


? 


Sees pal 


*Orpyright in the United States of America by THE 
ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 


00-2 
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HENRY ARTHUR JONES 


caer. Author of The Middleman; 
Judan ; The Mi 3; The Liars ; Chance, 
the Idol ; Mrs. Dane’s Defence ; The Whitewash. 
ing of Julia, etc., etc.). 

In reply to your letter asking me for 
my “views on the best means of ameliorat- 
ing the Drama in England,” I cannot do 
better than repeat the summary of my 
recent lecture at the Royal Institution on 
the “ Foundations of a National Drama.” 
You: will notice that my proposals cover 
the whole of the issues raised by your first 
two questions: (1) As to the most practical 
and effective means of giving a new im- 
petus to dramatic art; and (2) whether 
the institution of a State-aided theatre 
and a State-aided dramatic academy 
would be favourable or. detrimental to 
dramatic art. In my lecture I urged that 
if we are to rescue the fine and human 
art of English Drama from its present 
decline and degradation, it is desirable, 
nay, it is necessary: 

(1) To establish and separate our 
Drama from popular amusement; to 
affirm and re-affirm that popular amuse- 
ment and the art of the Drama are totally 
different things ; and that there is a higher 
and greater pleasure to be obtained from 
the Drama than from popular amusement. 

(2) To found a national or répertoire 
theatre where high and severe literary and 
artistic standards may be set ; where great 
traditions may be gradually established 
and maintained amongst authors, actors, 
critics, and audiences. 

(3) To insure, so far as possible, that 
the dramatist shall be recognised and 
rewarded when and in so far as he has 
painted life and character, and not when 
and in so far as he has merely tickled and 
bemused the populace. 

(4) To bring our acted Drama again 
into living relation with English litera- 
ture ; to dissolve the foolish prejudice and 
contempt that literature now shows for the 
acted Drama; to win from literature the 


avowal that the Drama is the most live, 
the most subtle, the most difficult form of 
literature ; to beg that plays shall be read 
and judged by literary men who are also 
judges of the acted Drama; to bring 
about a general habit of reading plays 
such as prevails in France. 
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(5) To inform our Drama with a broad, 
sane, and profound morality ; a morality 
that neither dreads nor wishes to escape 
from the permanent facts of human life 
and the permanent passions of men and 
women ; a morality equally apart from the 
morality that is practised among wax 
dolls, and from the morality that allows 
the present sniggering, veiled indecencies 
of popular farce and musical comedy. 

(6) To give our actors and actresses a 
constant and thorough training in widely 
varied characters, and in the difficult and 
intricate technique of their art ; so that in 
place of our present crowd of intelligent 
amateurs, we may have a large body of 
competent artists to interpret and vitalize 
great characters and great emotions in such 
a way as to render them credible, and 
interesting, and satisfying to the public. 

(7) To break down so far as possible, 
and at any rate in some theatres, the 
present system of long runs, with its 
attendant ill-effects on our performers ; to 
establish throughout the country répertoire 
theatres and companies to the end that our 
actors may get constant practice in different 
parts ; and to the end that the author may 
see his play interpreted by different com- 
panies and in different ways. 

(8) To distinguish between the play that 
has failed becase it has been inadequately 
or unsuitably interpreted, and the play 
that has failed on its own demerits; to 
distinguish between the play that has. 
failed from the low aims or mistaken 
workmanship of the playwright, and the 
play that has failed from the low taste of 
the public, or from the mistakes of casting: 
or production. 

(9) To bring the Drama into relatiom 
with the other arts ; to cut it asunder from. 
all flaring advertisements, and big capital 
letters, and from all tawdry and trumpery 
accessories ; to establish it as a fine art. 

I have nothing to add to these sug- 
gestions, except what I have said im 
explanation and justification of them in 
the lecture itself, and in my article on the 
“Recognition of the Drama by the State,” 
in the March number of the “ Nineteenth. 
Century,” where I strenuously advocated 
the establishment of a National or Réper- 
tory Theatre. 

In reply to your third question: “ Wouldi 
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the reform or abolition of the Censorship 
of Plays advance the interests of the 
Drama?” I am of opinion that the aboli- 
tion of the Censorship would not have any 
immediate or direct effect upon the English 
Drama, though, incidentally, and in the 
long run, it would tend to invigorate and 
embolden it. It is quite obvious that the 
Elizabethan Drama could never have been 
written, or at least played, under our 
present régime. I am strongly of opinion 
that the Censor of Plays should be re- 
garded as the champion of decency, and 
not the lawgiver of morality. He should 
be a superior policeman before the event, 
and not the supreme arbiter and taster in 
vexed and subtle ideas and motives. 


JULES LEMAITRE 


(Playwright, novelist, and dramatic critic. 
Member of the French Academy. Author of 
Les Rois; Mariage Blanc; Le Député Leveau; 
Impressions de Thédtre, etc., etc.). 

It is rather difficult for me to reply to 
your questions, as I have had nothing to 
do with the theatre for many years past. 
All I can say is that I hope, for their own 
sake, the English will have neither con- 
servatoires nor State-aided theatres. They 
have been fortunate up to now in this 
respect, for their government does not 
interfere with what does not concern it. 
It would be a pity to alter this. 


ia 


CAPTAIN ROBERT MARSHALL. 


(Playwright. Author of His Hzxcellency 
Governor ; The Second in Command; The 
foreseen, etc , etc. 


the 
Un- 


A State-aided theatre might be a means 
of teaching technique to embryo drama- 
tists, by giving them the opportunity of 
seeing every type of play, but there, I 
think, its functions would end. For 
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unless there be imagination to be de- 
veloped, technique in itself is of no value. 
I believe that the Drama will alternately 
flourish and decline throughout all time, 
for it is fundamentally the outcome of 
imagination ; and, further, I believe that 
if strong imagination exists together with 
a desire to give expression to it, it will 
overleap all barriers. One cannot seriously 
believe in a talent that would seek guidance 
from the views embodied in a cosmopolitan 
symposium.* 


Ss 


SIR GILBERT PARKER, M.P. 

(Novelist and playwright. Author of The 
Seats of the Mighty; The Right of Way, etc. 
etc. ). 

In reply to your letter, I will make the 
following observations on the questions 
you ask :— 

(1) Better plays from the dramatist ; 
better taste ot the people. 

(2) I do not think a State-aided “con- 
servatoire” at all suited to the essential 
individualism of English life. 

(3) A Censor of Plays does no harm, but 
equally, perhaps, he does no good. He is 
the fifth wheel to the coach. 


Sila hehe 


LOUIS N. PARKER 


(Playwright. Author of Love in a Mist ; 
The Man in the Street; Captain Burchell’s 
Luck; The Swashbuckler ; 


The Cardinal, etc., 
etc. ). 


I am not really qualified to reply to 
your courteous note. I am too busy 
writing plays to write about them. Yet, 
since you give me the opportunity, I can- 
not help asking in return whether the 


® This seems to make !t advisable to disclatm any intentior 
arranging this symposium.— 


of guidin dramatists in 
Forres, HM. 
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Drama does, as a matter of solid fact, 
require ameliorating; whether it is any 
worse than it ever has been; whether, in- 
deed, it is not at the present moment more 
alive and nearer nature than ever before? 
In my opinion the question is purely 
academic; it has been asked time out of 
mind; it was asked in 1698 (to go no 
further back) by Jeremy Collier, in 1739 
by Colley Cibber, in 1762 by Churchill, in 
1836 by Macready, in 1866 by Henry 
Morley, in 1875 by G. H. Lewes, in 1889 
by T. W. Robertson the younger, in 1892 
by Grant Allen. All these, and a host of 
others, have incessantly deplored the con- 
dition of the contemporary drama, and 
some of them have even foamed at the 
mouth and grown indecently violent on 
the subject. 

Before we can hope to “ ameliorate ” the 
Drama we must make up our minds as to 
what the ideal drama is. But, as Mrs. 
Bouncer says in Box and Cox (a great 
English classic—taken from the French), 
“People’s tastes do differ so.” If the 
ideal drama be Shakespeare, he has never 
been better played all round or more 
worthily and correctly (mark the words) 
mounted than in our generation. Or do 
we wish to see Dryden revived, or Sheri- 
dan Knowles, or “ My Name is Norval ”? 
Or are we to advance? Why, we are 
trying to advance all the time. Experi- 
ments of one sort or another are being 
made every day, but the Public (with a 
capital P) most frequently takes no in- 
terest in them. And there you have the 
answer to your first question. Granting 
the Drama requires a new impetus, it is 
the Drama’s patrons who must give it. 

Of course a State-aided theatre would 
be an admirable thing. It would encour- 
age experiments; it would enable those 
who now shout for a “new” drama to 
crystallise their ideas; it would keep old 
plays alive. There would always be room 
in the auditorium. But—but—but! Ah, 
there are so many Buts! Who is to be at 
the head of it? An actor? Then how 


would it ultimately differ from any other 
theatre over which an actor presides? A 
dramatic author? I hear shouts of deri- 
sion, in which I am inclined to join. A 
“liter’y gent”? It is so difficult not to 
become personal that I will leave this 
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point unlaboured. A committee? What 
play would ever pass a committee, and 
what would be left of it, if it did pass? 

I am delighted with the present system 
of censorship. I feel safe. The censor 
is my moral conscience. When he has 
approved of me, no dog may bark—and 
what a comfort that is. Of course, I 
regret I may not write plays about—about 
a number of things, the mere names of 
which you would on no account print, but 
I prefer this abject intellectual slavery to 
the grandmotherly supervision of the 
London County Council or of a watch 
committee organised by a justly incensed 
audience. 

I think it would be a good thing for 
the Drama if the Press would leave the 
personalities of authors, actors, and people 
connected with the stage alone ; if it would 
differentiate between purely ephemeral 
entertainments and serious dramatic art; 
if it would encourage endeavour, even 
when endeavour misses actual achieve- 
ment ; if first nights could be entirely re- 
organised, so that the real public had some 
inducement and some opportunity of being 


present; and if the “deadhead” were 
buried. 


Tinie N. Yate 


A. W. PINERO 


(Playwright. Author of The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray ; The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith; The 
Gay Lord Quex ; Letty, etc., etc.). 

We have received the following letter 
from Mr. Pinero’s private secretary :— 

“Dear Sir,— 

“Mr. Pinero is out of town at 
work, too busily engaged to answer your 
questions at any length. 

“ As he has said elsewhere, Mr. Pinero' 
is heartily in favour of a National Theatre, 
whether State-aided or not, and considers 
such an institution necessary to the 
thorough well-being of our stage. But he 
does not share the extremely pessimistic 
views held by many on the subject of the 
condition of Drama in England. 

“Faithfully yours, 

“(Signed) F. A. BESANT RICE.” 
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EDWARD ROSE 


(Playwright. Author of stage adaptation of 
Under the Red Robe; The Prisoner of Zenda, 
etc., etc.). 


I take it that your questions refer to the 
English Drama, as the French and the 
German certainly need nothing to give a 
“new impetus” to their splendid vitality, 
while in Italy the most famous of living 
poets is now giving his aid to the band of 
young dramatists who are trying to re- 
create a theatre there. 

For England, then—in answer to your 
questions (2) and (3)—I should say that 
a state-aided theatre and conservatoire 
would both, on the whole, do very much 
more good than harm, if the nation were 
sufficiently advanced to care to have them. 
But this is, by no means, the existing state 
of things. 

As to your first question, it is difficult 
to suggest a “ practical and effective means 
of giving a new impetus to the Drama” in 
this country. A subsidised theatre would 
probably be the toy of a capitalist, and of 
no great value, even if we had an audience 
sufficiently advanced to give it worthy sup- 
port. I think, however, that real good 
might be done by a more modest scheme 
which should found itself upon the 
Grand Guignol and other “ one-act-play 
theatres,” so to call them, of Paris. In 
these, both the young dramatist and the 
young actor might learn their art; and 
they might be—as the Grand Guignol is— 
so very cheaply run that the smallest of 
publics would support them. There is, 
indeed, no reason why the first of such 
theatres should not be carried on—of 
course, in a separate building—as a kind 
of annexe to one of the greater houses. 
His Majesty’s, St. James’s, the Haymar- 
ket, must have many young actors 
employed only for ten minutes in the 
evening, or as understudies; and six or 
eight of these—with a well-known actor 
or so, out of work, for the moment—would 
form the nucleus of an excellent little 
company for little plays in a little theatre 
with low prices, 


Edward Rote 
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GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 


Author of Arms and 
rs. Warren’s Profession; The Devil’s 
The Admirable Bashville ; Candida, 


Cees and critic. 
the Man ; 

Disciple ; 
etc., etc.). 

(1) By the establishment and endow- 
ment of the theatre, in the same sense as 
the Church is established and endowed, 
and for the same reasons. 

(2a) A State-aided theatre is absolutely 
necessary to serious dramatic art, because 
commercialism in the theatre means cheap 
romance and vulgar farce, or worse. 
Commercialism can take care of these well 
enough ; but the finest department of Art, 
in the Drama, as in music, painting, and 
literature, needs both the financial assis- 
tance and the prestige of State endow- 
ment. 

(2b) A conservatoire is a _ public 
nuisance. What is wanted is a University 
of Rhetoric and Public Life, in which 
clergymen, barristers, magistrates, naval 
and military officers, public officials, actors, 
auctioneers, toastmasters, town criers, and 
even railway porters, can be trained to 
address large bodies of people intelligibly, 
without strain or injury to their voices. 
No elocution master of the old actor type 
should be tolerated in such a university. 
Students should first be trained in phone- 
tics until they can produce all the sounds 
used in at least all the European languages 
and English dialects with tolerable accu- 
racy and certainty. They should be 
taught a practical shorthand for writing 
down such sounds, and tested by intro- 
ducing to the class room persons speaking 
in American, Scotch, Irish, Cockney, etc., 
etc., dialects. The students should take 
down their vowels and consonents as well 
as they can, and try to reproduce theif 
varieties of speech by reading from their 
own transcript, not by simple mimicry. 
When they have thus become experts in - 
speech—and not until then—they should 
become athletes in it by the practice of 
public speaking in a building where the 
professor, aided by an audience of volun- 
teers, should be at such distance from the 
stage or platform as to fairly represent 
the furthest man in a crowd, of, say, 2,500 
spectators. There should be no question 
of fine art in this any more than there is 
in that power of reading an addressed 
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envelope, which is demanded as an indis- 
pensable preliminary from a postman, or 
the power to distinguish red from green, 
on the part of an engine-driver. The Riot 
Act, or the “ Minutes of last meeting,” will 
do as well for the test as “ The loy stood 
on the burning deck,” or “ Most potent, 
grave and reverend signors.” 

There should be absolutely no speciali- 
sation in the university for any profession. 
When the student has become a trained 
speaker and dehaver, he can then learn to 
plead in the courts, to preach in the pulpit, 
to command in the field, to debate in the 
senate, or to act in the theatre, by doing it 
every day for twenty years. A dramatic 
school crowded . with stage-struck people 
is a horror. All professions should mix in 
the University of Rhetoric. 

3- A censorship of plays is much worse 
than no censorship at all. I need not re- 
peat the demonstration of this contained 
in the preface to the Stage Society’s edi- 
tionof Mrs. Warren's Profession: I simply 
repeat that the censorship of plays by the 
Lord Chamberlain has the practical effect 
of encouraging and protecting stage porno- 
graphy, and suppressing all serious 
attempts to make the play-going public 
ashamed of having, like the gentleman in 
a certain play of my own, “only one sub- 
ject.” And a censorship of plays by any- 
body else, no matter how judicious or high- 
minded he or she might be, would have 
exactly the same effect. The English 
theatre is suffering from Scarlet Woman 
Fever, driven in by the censorship. When 
Tolstoy tried to bring the rash out and 
cure it, as I have tried to do myself (see 
The Dominion of Darkness and Mrs. 
Warren's Profession), the censor sup- 
presses our plays because the spots are not 
pretty. Plays should not be censored at 
all. Theatres should be licensed from year 
to year by the County Council. The 
Council would make short work of the 
present trade in objectionable plays carried 
on under cover of two-guinea licenses 
from the Lord Chamberlain’s office; and 
we should have no more suppression of 
Tolstoy and Ibsen. 


2. romnd Vhag 
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ARTHUR SYMONS 

(Poet and critic. Author of Studies in Two 
Literatures ; Images of Good and Evil; Plays, 
Acting, and Music, etc, etc. 

Your first two questions may, I think, 
be answered in a single answer. It seems 
to me that “the most practical and effec- 
tive means of giving a new impetus to the 
Drama” would be precisely in “ the insti- 
tution of a State-aided theatre and of a 
State-aided conservatoire.” A theatre, in- 
dependent of the financial success of the 
plays which it produced, could afford to 
produce good plays, without depending on 
the likelihood of their appeal to the 
general public. A training school equally 
independent of the popularity of its teach- 
ing, might at least be expected to do some- 
thing for the education of actors in the 
elements of their art. Think of the value 
of Board Schools for actors, with com- 
pulsory education! No man of genius 
would be spoilt, because you cannot spoil 
a man of genius ; but the illiteracy of the 
amateur would be suppressed. In regard 
to the censorship of plays, I am unable to 
understand why any play which may be 
printed for the public to read, may not 
also be acted for the public to hear. 


LA, Js a nS, 


HERBERT BEERBOHM TREE 


(Actor-manager. Founder of the Academy of 
Dramatic Art). , 


In answer to your first question, I would 
Say quite briefly, “The play’s the thing.” 
Good plays will quicken the Drama into 
life more than anything else. 

(2) The welfare of the Drama, as of all 


institutions, depends on men and not on 
systems. 


hitnthical% 


PAUL JOHANN HEYSE 

(German . playwright, d list. 
Author of rhein 3 ie Paradicse ay mg ‘an. 
etc.). 

Your letter has reached me during a 
period of excessive work, which will 
occupy my whole attention during the fort- 
night previous to my return to Germany. 
Yet, even had I the leisure, I am not in 
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a position to answer your questions with 
all the care and detail the subject deserves. 
This could only be done in a pamphlet. 

It so happens that the present position 
of the Drama, like that of society and 
intellectual culture, whose reflection the 
stage has ever been, is one of great com- 
plexity and confusion. The saying that 
we are living in an age of transition, in 
which all artistic tendencies strive in pain- 
ful fermentation, side by side, or one 
against the other, to achieve some result, 
though already danal is none the less true. 

To interfere with such intellectual evolu- 
tions, either by encouragement or restraint, 
has ever proved the height of folly. 

Whatever element, either healthy or 
sickly, this process brings to light, should, 
of course, be freely discussed and made 
clear, but the best intentions and. the 
cleverest management cannot circumscribe 
by hard and fast rules the development of 
its historical career. 

Only in the most perfect liberty, Art, 
including the Drama, in all ages, produced 
its best flowers and all that the State or 
princely protection, academies and conser- 
vatoires could do, was to secure an 
academic correctness, a technical perfec- 
tion, and an artificial continuance of 
tradition. 

Wherever there is State endowment 
there is the danger that the State will 
assume the right of exercising a certain 
influence on the productions. Only 
architecture and the plastic arts, by their 
very nature, benefit by State-aid. Drama- 
tic art and painting have ever flourished 
where master geniuses undertake indivi- 
dually the instruction of talented scholars. 
In painting and dramatic schools a middle 
level of culture only is aimed at and 
reached. Exceptions, of course, here, as 
everywhere, prove the rule. 

With regard to the Censorship of Plays, 
it is my opinion that the production of 
plays should be treated in the same man- 
ner as the publication of books. The 
police have really no right to interfere 
with either, until placed before the public, 
and their contents have been acknowledged 
t> come in collision with the penal code. 


Care llegee, 
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CARMEN SYLVA 


(Poet and novelist. Author of Stiirme ; 
Jehovah ; Pensées d’ une Reine, etc., etc.). 

Is it possible that from the country 
of Shakespeare, of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, of Sheridan and Shelley, I am 
asked my opinion on the State of Dramatic 
Art? It seems almost a mockery ! 


EDOUARD ROD 


(French critic and novelist. Author of La 
Course dla Mort; Le Sens de la Vie; Les Roches 
Blanches; Etudes Sur le Diz-Neuviéme Siécle ; 
Les Idées Morales du Temps Présent, etc., etc. :. 

I know of no “ practical means of en- 
couraging Dramatic Art.” 

State-aided theatres? fo begin with, 
the State is already too prone to mix with 
what does no‘ concern it, and the greatest 
precaution should be exercised before in- 
troducing it into a domain it has not yet 
encroached upon. Besides, I cannot see 
by what miracle State-aid could give talent 
to authors and actors who have none. 

Prize competitions?—But dramatic art 
and all other arts are open competitions, 
in which any one can compete without any 
preliminary whatever, and obtain the most 
valuable prizes awarded by the public and 
posterity. 

Let competitions be arranged to ame- 
liorate the race of dogs, oxen, and pigs, but 
for whatever concerns Art, whatever 
requires creation and genius, I know but 
one means of encouragement, and that is 
liberty. Consequently, I believe the best 
way to encourage dramatic art is to secure 
for it the most perfect liberty possible :— 

(1) By suppressing all State inter- 
ference and official instruction. 

(2) By reacting against any lying adver- 
tisement that only deceives the public, 
wrongly directs their taste, and makes 
undue calls upon their purse. 

(3) By listening to and respecting the 
judgment of the independent critic. 


Thu au Re\ 
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TOMMASO SALVINI 


(Italian actor. 


President of the Actors’ Dra- 
matic Society). 


I shall reply categorically to your three 
questions :— 

(1) Those who cultivate Dramatic Art 
are actuated by two motives—ambition and 
interest. Therefore, I see no better means 
of giving a new impetus to authors and 
actors than the institution of pecuniary and 
honorary awards for the best compositions 
and the best interpretations. 

(2) Very often Art left to itself becomes 
either a prey to the speculator, who spoils 
and degrades it for its own purpose, or it 
remains stagnant for want of proper 
funds. I believe, therefore, that it re- 
quires the aid of the State, that would thus 
acquire the right to establish rules and 
conditions, conducive to the well-being of 
the Art thus protected. 

(3) In order to avoid the present over- 
whelming tendency to dialogue and im- 
moral and licentious subjects, the censor- 
ship of plays is necessary; but, in my 
opinion, such a post should not be filled 
by one single individual, but held by a 
committee, whether for the purpose of 
judging from the point of view of either 
politics, literary merit or morals. 

That which would prove even more 
useful to pupils than schools or academies 
would be the free admission to State-aided 
theatres, the right of attending rehearsals, 
and the compelling of the principal artistes 
to guide and direct, practically and theo- 
retically, those who show a natural disposi- 
tion for the Art and sufficient culture to 
exercise it. 

Finally, for the general development of 
dramatic art, conscientiousness should be 
exacted from all concerned—from those 
who govern ; the authors ; the actors ; from 
all those who wish to follow an art whose 
aim is to instruct the people intellectually 
or morally. 

These are my ideas, briefly stated, which 
I authorise you to publish, when and where 
vou please. 
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I was conversing lately with one ot the 
finest comedians of the age, who, com- 
mencing his career forty years ago, 
ascended gradually and step by step, to 
the very summit of his profession. His 
name, with a dozen or so of others, is cf 
world-wide repute. In spite of my press- 
ing request, he steadfastly refused to con- 
tribute to the present symposium: “ Allow 
me, I beg of you, to keep silent. I feel 
weary and disheartened. Plays are now 
written in the same style as telegram news- 
papers are edited. The Art of the Drama 
is manifestly on the decline. With he 
exception of one play, perhaps, there is 
not a single production that has been 
staged for the last fifteen or twenty years 
that will survive this generation. am 
afraid that unless a miracle takes 
place, the theatre, or rather theatrical 
art, will be but a name in a few years 
Mt. s F 

Thus spoke the veteran actor, and yet 
some of the distinguished contributors to 
this symposium assure us, like Voltaire’s 
hero, “ Que tout est pour le mieux dans le 
meilleur des mondes,” including, of course, 
the world of the theatre. 

I shall not presume to offer arguments 
for or against any expression of opinion 
elicited by THe Enciisn ILLUSTRATED 
MaGAZINE’s inquiry. But it is as well to 
draw attention to the fact that only five 
out af thirty-five contributors are opti- 
mistic on the actual state of the Drama. 
The remainder are unanimous in agreeing 
that the Art of the Theatre requires 
amelioration and encouragement. Anent 
one of the principal and practical forms 
such encouragement should assume—the 
institution of endowed theatres and *on- 
servatoires—the views expressed by a few 
of the foreign contributors are emphati- 
cally against the idea of State interference 
in matters artistic. “I hope,” says M. 
Jules Lemaitre, “that for their sake, the 
English will have neither State-aided 
conservatoires or theatres.” This state- 
ment is worth consideration as coming from 
an eminent critic and playwright, in whose 
country conservatoires and theatres are 
endowed by the Government. MM. 
Edouard Rod, Paul Heyse, and Herman 
Heijermans write in a similar strain, while 
MM. Alfred Capus, Augustin Filon, 
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' Bjéornsterne Bjérnson, Ludovic Halévy, 
Jules Claretie, and Signor Salvini plead 
in favour of State-aid. The great 
majority of English authorities, headed by 
Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, call also for the 
establishment of a National or Repertory 
Theatre. They do not, however favour 
the foundation of the much-needed insti- 
tution, in this country, without laying down 
certain rules and restrictions. 

On the subject of the Censorship of 
Plays, we have been treated to a series 
of witty epigrams, pointing unmistakably 
to the reform, if not the extinction, of this 
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“curiously barbarous survival,” to quote 
Mr. John Davidson’s scathing expression. 

On the whole, the result of the present 
symposium shows that the majority of the 
writers, English and foreign, are affirma- 
tive on the principal questions at issue ; 
the decline of the Drama, the establish- 
ment of a National theatre, and the re- 
form of the Censorship of Plays. Thus 
Tue EnctiisH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
has achieved its aim, and secured once and 
for all a conclusive answer to what Paul 
Heyse truly calls a question of great som- 
plexity and confusion. 


CLYTEMNESTRA 


(Suggested by the picture which hangs in the Gallery of the Corporation of London.) 


By A. L. HARRIS 


A DAUGHTER of the old Greek Gods, you stand, 


Tis certain, 


Your foot upon the brazen step, your hand 


Upon the curtain. 


The golden net, that hides your tresses, clinks; 


Your garments shimmer— 


While, in that inner room, the lamp, methinks, 


Burns paler, dimmer. 


Behind you, in the dusk, the sandal slips 


In crimson tracks; 


And with the blood of Agamemnon drips 


The murd’rous axe. 


Sister to her whose fatal beauty set 


The world a-blaze— 


Before the canvas, where you're breathing yet, 


I stand and gaze. 


And gazing —centuries roll back and back until 


I hear again 


That cry from out the palace, loud and shrill, 


“ The King is slain!” 


Above the time-worn tragedies that crowd 


Historic pages, 


Your crime, O Clytemnestra, shrieks aloud 


Throughout the ages! 
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By EDWARD BENNETT 


R. MARION CRAWFORD is the 
son of an American sculptor. He 
was born in Italy, and it is difficult to say 
whether Europe or America has influenced 
him most strongly. Even Asia has affected 
him not a little, for his residence in India 
developed in him that interest in occultism 
which is so marked a feature in some of 
his novels. Perhaps he owes to Amezica 
the love of the magnificent in life, litera- 
ture, and art; while Italy nas redeemed 
that love from vulgarity by directing it 
into picturesque and beautiful channels. 
He has no inclination, like Mr. Henry 
James, to analyse and dissect the complex 
motives of men and women in the ordinary 
affairs of life; his characters must be of 
& more or less heroic or diabolic mould, 
and they must live their lives under strik- 
ing and exceptional conditions. And in 
the background of all his studies of cha- 
racter is to be seen the influence of great 
institutions and the genius loci working 
upon and determining the careers of men 
and women. The wealth of America, the 
literature and art of Italy, the mysticism 
of the East, and the appeal to the historic 
imagination which the Church and the City 
of Rome make, are all brought into requisi- 
tion to develop and determine his heroes’ 
lives. It is as if he felt it were his ratson 
@étre as a novelist to strike the imagina- 
tion of his readers rather than to enlist 
their interest in the daily round and 
common task of ofdinary humanity. His 
characters are magnificent and striking, 
not only in their deeds and their surround- 
ings, but in their financial prosperity. The 
influence of America on him is suggested 
when we find in novel after novel that 
wealth is almost the sine qua non of an 
interesting character. If Italy had not 
saved him from such a fate, he might have 
become the favourite author 2f shop girls 
and serving maids, who think no story 
worth reading from which dukes and 
duchesses are absent. 
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But Italy and, above all other things, 
the Catholic Church, have humanised Mr. 
Crawford, and have made him sensitive to 
the beautiful in character. His earlier 
stories consisted largely of studies of men 
and women who were built in_ an heroic 
mould, who said and did wonderful things, 
but who were always a little unreal. Hov 
like a young and intellectual novelist it 
was to picture Dr. Claudius and the 
Duchess falling in love with one another, 
while the man expounded to the woman 
the teachings of Herbert Spencer! No 
whispered sweet nothings disturb the 
mutual interest which the lovers feel in 
their intellectual task, and even after a 
passionate “I love you” from the man 
the ordinary reading is resumed. One has 
to remember Ferdinand and Miranda, 
Lorenzo and Jessica, or Richard Feverel 
and Lucy to realise how far Mr. Crawford 
then was from understanding the witchery 
of love. Dr. Claudius has no wilderness 
side at all to his character; Mr. Isaacs is 
a being of similar character, and The 
American Politician is marred by the same 
kind of hero-worship. But Mr. Crawford 
developed rapidly, and under the powerful 
fascination of the great institution which, 
whatever its faults, has been for nineteen 
centuries, a vast humanising element, with 
individuals as well as with nations, he has 
touched in his later stories the tenderest 
chords of human feeling and passion. It 
was the publication of Marsto’s Crucifix 
which first revealed to us the fact that 
Mr. Crawford was able to give us an inside 
view of human life. The book is the work 
of an artist; it has an atmosphere; one 
feels the reality of the divine influence 
which even under modern conditions re- 
strains the savagery of men. 

This deeper insight into human motives 
and a growing tenderness for che weak and 
suffering were again apparent in A 
Cigarette Maker's Romance, which, though 
slight and limited in range, is perhaps the 
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F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


Born August 2, 1854. 
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most artistic work that Mr. Crawford has 
produced. I suppose that most people 
have often wondered what would be the 
effect on a mad person who only possessed 
one delusion, if circumstances so arranged 
themselves that the thing, which only 
existed in the man’s imagination, became 
realised in his life. Would he drop into 
the new conditions a sane man, or would 
he develop a new delusion? The cigar- 
ette-maker was haunted once a week with 
the idea that he was a man of untold 
wealth ; the wealth came, and Mr. Craw- 
ford suggests that for a time at any rate 
the man was possessed once a week with 
the delusion that he was a cigarette-maker. 
This is the kind of problem which fascin- 
ates Mr. Crawford, and which gives to his 
stories an interest beyond that which is 
derived from mere intellectual power. In 
Katharine Lauderdale, which is fuller of 
delicate character drawing than any of the 
other novels, Mr. Crawford secs the reader 
thinking over another psychological pro- 
biem, but the moral aim in the book is for- 
gotten in its human interest. In particular 
he has given us in many of his novels 
delightful studies of the American woman, 
with the self-reliance and force of 
character which distinguish her above all 
her sisters. She not only accepts, but she 
makes, love with grace and charm. 

In a little book entitled The Novel As 
Ji Is, Mr. Crawford laments the limita- 
tions under which American and English 
novelists have to work. They have always 
to write with the idea that the girl of 
sixteen is to be their reader. But no man, 
I should say, felt the restriction less than 
Mr. Crawford ; it is the realistic novelist 
who feels himself cabined and confined 
within his limitations, and our author is 
an idealist of the first water. His 
fastidiousness of taste makes him natu- 
rally avoid the undefside of things. There 
4s, too, redemption for all his characters ; 
sometimes it is love, at other time it is 
religion which works the miracle. 

In the long series of novels which have 
ome from Mr. Crawford since 1882, there 
is apparent a curious evenness in the 
technical aspect of his art. He seldom rises 
above or falls telow a certain Jevel of narra- 
tive power; we live almost in the same 
intellectual atmosphere in every book ; he 
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is always culture, always refined, always 
striking. If he ha! been a more wayward 
and uncertain writer, if hic ideas had 
flowed less rapidly and evenly, if he had 
been subject more frequently to “ tides of 
the spirit,” he might perhaps have crossed 
before now the gulf which separates talent 
from genius. But on the side where he 
still remains he is surely facile princeps. 
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STANLEY 


By C. GRANT 


HE remarkable renascence in the 
production and popularity of the 
historical novel which began some fifteen 
years ago has raised an unprofitable dis- 
cussion as to whether Mr. Weyman’s 
success ought to be regarded as the cause 
or the effect of the movement. Whether 
Mr. Weyman has avoided the peril of 
founding a school of imitators, or whether 
Mr. Weyman was originally himself an 
imitator of various unspecified writers is 
a matter of importance only to critics who 
believe that the chief function of criticism 
is to. scavenge for plagiarisms or to 
tabulate mistakes. What is of importance 


is how far Mr. Weyman’s work throws 
light on the qualities whose combination 
makes the successful historical novelist, 
successful, that is, by literary and artistic 


tests, and not as proved by the number of 
editions. What distinct gifts, in short, 
shave we a right to claim from the historical 
novelist who takes his art seriously, as un- 
questionably Mr. Weyman does? 

First, stress must be laid on the necessity 
of the sympathetic and strategic eye for 
epochs in history as the mise-en-scéne of 
a stage in which action, character, and 
passion can be skilfully portrayed; 
secondly, the writer must convince his 
readers he has insight into and sympathy 
with the real men and women of history, 
whether kings and queens, mistresses or 
swashbucklers, round whose careers and 
‘temperaments will revolve the fates and 
fortunes of his imaginary characters ; for 
‘it is, above all, on his interpretation of 
these that will largely turn both the truth 
and the effectiveness of his picture of the 
fast. Indeed, no accuracy in archeology, 
no burrowing in archives, no local colour 
from a travellers note-book, however 
‘lavish or true, will compensate for failure 
in historical psychology. It is not the red 
robes that will make a real Cardinal 
Richelieu ; it is the statesman as mirrored 
‘through a consummate imagination that 
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makes the robes a real Cardinal’s red for 
us all. And, thirdly, the novelist must be 
endowed with a flawless sense of the 
dramatic—the dramatic as it is incarnated 
both im the real and in the imaginary cha- 
racters of the story. These three qualities 
or gifts we may well hold to be essential, 
since without them a historical novel may 
be a laborious pastime of Dryasdust, a 
political pamphlet, a historical excursus, 
an encyclopedia of mummies, a romance, 
anything, in short, but the real historical 
fiction. That the author must also be able 
to conceive, compose, and tell a story, and 
to draw character needs scarcely be men- 
tioned; are not these gifts imperatively 
required from every novelist? But let it 
also be remembered that in return the 
technique of his art gives the historical 
novelist some unique advantages: he can 
reinforce his story with a variety and 
wealth of colour, language,  stage- 
machinery, the sword and cloak, the drum 
and trumpet elements, sternly denied to the 
chronicler of an idle or a busy and prosaic 
modern day ; if he knows his business the 
subtly entrancing limelight of a vanished 
past awaits his wizard’s call; episodes, 
treasons, stratagems, dénouements, which 
would ruin the plot of a modern novel, are 
not only available, but become natural and 
inevitable. Compare, say, Guy Mannering 
with Pride and Prejudice, Les Trots 
Mousquetaires with Le Pere Goriot, and 
you see how splendid and inexhaustible 
these advantages, when used with skilful 
restraint, may be. 

By these tests Mr. Weyman’s work must 
now be roughly measured. His selection 
of France during the Wars of Religion or 
under Richelieu, of Geneva in the early 
seventeenth century, testifies clearly to the 
effectiveness of his historical insight. A 
Gentleman of France, Under the Red 
Robe in particular, are proofs of his 
imagination ; he makes us see and feel 
Henry of Navarre, Sully, or Richelieu as 

tor 
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he sees and feels them himself. Con- 
versely, as in Sophia or My Lady Rotha, 
when Mr. Weyman has turned to other 
periods, he is not so happy ; either because 
the epoch lacks the requisite unity, im- 
portance and picturesqueness, or because 
the author is less in sympathy with it. His 
sense of the dramatic is testified to no more 
convincingly than in his last book, The 
Long Night, in which the whole action 
leads up to and flows from one magnificent 
and thrilling historical fact in the history 
of Geneva. That he can also conceive, 
compose, and tell a story in which the 
action never flags most of us would regard 
as answered by A Gentleman of France or 
The House of the Wolf. The strength 
and range of his capacity to conceive and 
draw character are not, however, so easily 
defined. While readily admitting that 
his men and women are rarely failures, 
that he has convincingly drawn types, such 
as M. de Marsac or M. de Bérault, I con- 
fess to finding a lack of variety, particu- 
larly in his women. Sophia, for instance, 


leaves me cold, and my heart offers only 
a conventional homage even to Made- 


moiselle de la Vire. Capricious, tender, 
atistocratic, womanly as Mademoiselle is, I 
am haunted by her type in half-a-dozen 
of her successors, a memory that robs me 
of her right to command my adoration. 
Can a reader be in love both with Made- 
moiselle de la Vire and Mademoiselle de 
Cocheforét, as he can and must be with 
Clara Middleton, Cecilia WHalkett and 
Renée de Croisnel, with Bathsheba and 
Tess, with Maggie Tullever and Hetty 
Sorrel? Perhaps other male admirers of 
Mr. Weyman are more fortunate than I, 
and can. 

No one would probably deprecate more 
than Mr. Weyman himself the comparison 
so often made with Dumas, if only for the 
reason that his conception of the historical 
novel differs so wholly from that extra- 
ordinary blend of romance and history, 
treated as a peg for a plot, which Dumas’ 
genius created. There is and can be only 
ene Dumas—one writer to whom have been 
granted in such lavish splendour range of 
historical vision, fertility of imagination 
flushed by a superb and overpowering 
vitality ; but Dumas’ romances are not the 
only type; neither he nor Mr. Weyman 
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have deliberately essayed the most difficult 
task of all in historical fiction—the en- 
deavour to interpret, through justly con- 
ceived and executed historical. characters, 
the import and value for a modern age of 
the conflicting moral issues, the ideals, 
wrestlings, tragedies, and victories of the 
human spirit, as they may be dimly spelt 
out, felt rather than stated, in the clash of 
human wills and the suffering of human 
hearts, but whose force and character make 
a historical epoch what it is. It is the 
men and women of the past alone who can 
illustrate them for us, and in the hands of 
the master interpreters of fiction the ailing 
puppets of the researcher’s desk suddenly 
become living flesh and blood, with a 
message from the past to the present. 
Romola, John Inglesant, Notre Dame 
suffice to show how difficult the task can 
be and also how perilously near it can lead 
to failure ; but for all that, it remains the 
highest type of the art, because the truth 
and secrets of historical atmosphere are 
best revealed through these intangible, 
vital and dominating spiritual realities. 
But a writer, after all, must be judged by 
what he has written, not by what we think 
he ought to have written. If there is little 
criticism of life in Mr. Weyman’s work, we 
do not yet know what in the fulness of his 
powers he may aspire to achieve, and, 
meanwhile, we may be well grateful for 
his rediscovery of the age of Henri Quatre, 
and for the many hours of unalloyed 
pleasure that his practised pen has given 
us. 
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FIRST BATTALION LICHFIELD REGIMENT. 


THE CHURCH LADS’ BRIGADE: ITS 
WORK AND HISTORY 


By PAT BROOKLYN 


ARENTS are very often much exer- 
cised in mind as to how they shall 
keep a hold over their lads when they leave 
their day and Sunday schools, and pass 
away from the restraint of school into the 
freedom of wage-earning life. Left to 
themselves in their leisure hours they are 
only too apt to lounge about the streets, 
idling and imitating the habits and lan- 
guage of men many years their seniors, 
and this, too, at an age when their 
wealthier brothers are enjoying the free 
and healthy life of a big public school or 
college. 

The founding of the Church Lads’ 
Brigade, which has been aptly described as 
the public school for the. middle classes, 
has done much to supply the want of some 
rigorous yet unfelt control which serves to 
give lads denied the advantages of a public 
school something of the discipline, the 
manly games and the opportunities of 
wholesome society which hitherto only a 
public school has been able to give. The 
military name and organisation do not 
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mean that the Brigade is playing at sol- 
diers; far from it. ‘They have a serious 
purpose, for they aim ‘at teaching the great 
lessons of order, discipline voluntarily sub- 
mitted to, and obedience, and thus further 
the great and primary object of the founders, 
viz., to turn into the world strong, true, and 
upright Christian men. 

Although the Church Lads’ Brigade was 
not the first Lads’ Brigade to be formed, 
still it is the only body restricted entirely 
to boys from families belonging to the 
Church of England, and the following 
extract from one of the earliest circulars 
issued by its founder aptly gives the 
raison W@étre of its existence: 

“In the February (1891) number of 
‘Good Words’ there is a delightful paper 
on ‘The Boys’ Brigade,’ which suggests 
that we Church people may well incur 
one more debt of sincere gratitude to those 
outside the Church, and adopt the system 
of the Boys’ Brigade as the basis of new 
work among our lads, with a generous 
and hearty acknowledgment that we are 

pe-2 
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borrowing all we can from that wonderfully 
successful organisation which was born 
among the Presbyterians of Glasgow in 
1883, which flourishes strongly now upon 
the lines of undenominational work, and 
which will, we earnestly hope, continue to 
advance the Kingdom of Christ. The 
Church .Lads’ Brigade has been formed 
because some Church people prefer to work 
with the Boys’ Brigade } to others it seemed 
necessary that the work of the Church, 
among the lads of the Church, should be 
distinctly done on Church lines.. Under 
this conviction we enquired whether the 


MR. W. 
OFFICER OF THE 
BRIGADE HEADQUARTERS. 


organisation of the Boys’ Brigade would 


admit of the formation of a Church 
Brigade within their Brigade, and we found 
this to be impossible. Then, and not 
until then, did we conclude that it was 
necessary to found a new Church Society, 
if the work, which seemed to be of vital 
value to the Church, was to be done in the 
Church’s way.” 

This, then, was the origin of the Church 
Lads’ Brigade, or, as it is known more 
generally by its members, the C.L.B., and 
in July, 1891, the Pioneer Company was 
formed, with Mr. W. M. Gee (who at 
that time was Secretary of the Junior 


M. GEE, FOUNDER, BRIGADE SECRETARY, AND CHIEF 
CHURCH LADS’ BRIGADE IN 
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Division of the Church of England 
Temperance Society) as Captain. The 
organising of this company attracted a 
great deal of attention amongst clergymen 
and religious workers, and through the 
notices concerning it appearing in the 
Church papérs a great number of enquiries 
were made by clergymen and laymen who 
were anxious to organise other companies, 
and in September, 1891, the Executive 
Committee of the Church of England 
‘Temperance Society, realising the vast 
importance of the movement and the in- 
calculable value of it to the Church if 
properly devel- 
oped, granted 
Mr. Gee per- 
mission to de 
vote a portion 
of his time 
to forming the 
Church Lads’ 
Brigade as a 
separate or- 
ganisation, and 
kindly allowed 
their offices to 
be used as a 
headquarters 
for this pur- 
pose. 

The then 
Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the 
late Dr. Ben- 
son, was ap- 
proached, and, 
although the Brigade was not sufficiently 
advanced for him to allow his name to 
be used, he wrote, through his chaplain, 
that “he was much interested in the pro- 
posed Church Lads’ Brigade, and wishes 
the movement all success.” Having thus 
obtained the good wishes of the Primate, 
a Provisional Committee and list of 
Patrons were formed, and companies 
raised in London and various provincial 
parishes on the lines of the Pioneer Com- 
pany. Matters had so far advanced by 
October oth, 1891, that the Bishop of 
Marlborough consented to preside at an 
inaugural meeting which was held at the 
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HEADQUARTERS OF THE BRIGADE AT 
13, CRAVEN STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


Church House on November rith, 1891, 
and the Patrons and Provisional Committee 
were formally appointed. 

It may here be mentioned that the 
Gordon Boys’ Brigade, which 
was established in 1885 by Mr. 
Goldstraw, of Liverpool, and of 
which Major Seton Churchill 
was president, but of the exis- 
tence of which the Provisional 
Committee were entirely igno- 
rant, suggested that they should 
merge their work in the Church 
Lads’ Brigade, and after some 
negotiations this was done, 
Major Churchill and Mr. Gold- 
straw becoming members of the 
Provisional Committee, and the 
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Church Lads’ Brigade taking an adap- 


‘tation of the Gordon Boys’ Brigade crest 


as their Brigade badge—selecting at the 
same time as the motto and watchword of 
the Brigade the text, “Fight the good 
fight.” 

By the end of 1891 the work of organ- 
ising the Brigade had so far progressed that 
money only was needed to launch the 
movement, and Mr. Leonard Noble, a 
member of the Provisional Committee, 
offering a loan of £250 to be repaid at the 
convenience of the society, it was possible 
to commence the systematic formation and 
equipment of the companies. One of the 
greatest difficulties encountered by the 
Committee in regard to equipping the com- 
panies was the obtaining of drill rifles, but 
once again help was given by a member of 
the Executive, and the much needed rifles 
were supplied at a cost of £325, advanced 
on loan by Mr. Renton, now one of the 
Vice-Presidents of the Brigade. 

At the beginning of 1892 


Mr. Gee 


resigned his position at the Church of 
England ‘Temperance Society so as to give 
his undivided energies to the Brigade, 
taking the position of “ Brigade Secretary ” 


at the new headquarters which were 
established in February at the Church 
House. By this time the organisation was 
beginning to feel its feet, and to exert an 
influence, and the Provisional Committee, 
having completed the constitution and 
established companies in _ twenty-five 
dioceses, summoned the first Council, 
met on May 17th, 1892, when 
the constitution was confirmed and the 
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Executive Committee elected. Just a year 


after the inaugural meeting, His Royal 


Highness the Duke of Connaught be- 


came President of the Brigade, and on 
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ae’ Brigade what the Army List is 

OFFICERS AND NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS OF ST. 
PHILIP'S CO., GEORGETOWN, BRITISH GUIANA. 


April 17th, 1893, 2 
poration was granted. 
Such, then, is a brief history of the 


Charter of Incor- 


formation and early progress of the Brigade, 
and when'‘one, looks back 
and recalls the fact that 


whereas the Pioneer 
Company was formed 
only a little over twelve 
years ago, and that at the 
present’ time the Brigade 
numbers over 54,000 
lads and 6000 officers, 
scattered throughout the 
world, it must be ad- 
mitted that the rapidity 
of the growth has been 
little short of marvel- 
lous. 

The present head- 
quarters of the Brigade 
are at 13, Craven Street, 
Charing Cross, where all 
the business connected 
with the moyement is 
conducted. This centrali- 
sation is one of the most striking features 
of the organisation, for it ensures perfect 
harmony and unanimity of - interests 
between the various regiments and com- 
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panies; in fact, the whole life of the 
Brigade springs from the headquarters. It 
maintains cohesion between the various 
units, not only inthe United Kingdom, but 
all over the world. It educates 
and trains the officers in the 
whole system of working, and 
every member of the Brigade 
looks upon headquarters as its 
head and fount of inspiration. 
The official Brigade List is pub- 
lished annually at headquarters, 
and contains the name of every 
officer and warrant officer, with 
the date of his commission and 
particulars of the company, bat- 
talion, and regiment to which he 
belongs; in fact the list is to the 


to our regular forces. 

The welfare of the Brigade is 
looked after by the Governing 
Body, elected by the Council, which at 
the present time consists of General Lord 
Chelmsford, G.C.B., G.C.V.O., Governor 
and Commandant; Colonel P. A. 


ae? 
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HEADQUARTERS COMPANIES OF THE TRINIDAD REGIMENT. 
HIS EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNOR, 
KNOLLYS, K.C.M.G., ADDRESSING THE LADS FROM THE 
FRONT OF GOVERNMENT HOUSE. 


SIR COURTENAY 


Twynam, C.B., Deputy Governor ; and the 
Bishops of Bath and Wells and Kensington; 
Lt.-General Lord Methuen, G.C.B., etc.; 
Major-General Mackinnon, C.V.O.. C.B. ; 
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Major-General Edgcombe, R.E.; the Rev 


Lord Victor Seymour, Lieut.-Coigac| 
Leonard Noble, and Major C. E. 1. 


Twisaday, V.D 

Mr. W. M. 
Gee acts as 
Brigade Secre- 
tary and Chief 
Staff Officer, 
and upon his 
shoulders lies 
the chief bur- 
den of admin- 
istration, and 
amongst _ the 
list of Vice- 
Presidents are 
to be found 
the names of 
seven Arch- 
bishops, forty. 
seven Bishops, Lord Roberts, Viscount 
Wolseley, Lord Alverstone, Lord William 
Seymour, and Earl Nelson. 

With such a control as this it cannot be 
wondered that the Brigade has grown and 
prospered in the manner it has, for everyone 
associated with it has its welfareat heart,and 
spares no trouble to secure its advancement. 
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The plan on which the Brigade is organ- 
ised follows the military system closely, 
and the various units consist of companies, 
which are cttached to battalions, which are 
in turn formed 
into regiments 
according to 
the dioceses in 
which they are 
situated. ‘No 
company can 
be formed 
without the 
consent of the 
incumbent of 
the parish in 
which it is pur- 
posed to estab- 


BAND OF THE ST. PAUL’S, NANAIMO, COMPANY, lish its head- 
BRITISH COLUMBIA, 


quarters, and 
he is, ex officio, 
the Chaplain, and the company may be 
broken up at any time by him after notice 
has been given to headquarters and the 
Bishop. 

Possibly the most difficult of all the tasks 
the Brigade set itself from the very beginning 
was to make the officers understand that 
the lads should be trained to be self-reliant, 
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to pay a weekly subscription, and take their 
share in paying for camps and any special 
expenses their company might be put to. 
There had been a strong tendency in 
Church work to give 
lads treats of some sort 
or another as a reward 
for doing their duty, 
and for ten years the 
Governing Body of the 
Brigade have been 
doing all they can to 
combat this tendency, 
and to impress upon all 
connected with the 
work that it was a ne- 
cessity for the lads to 
bear some portion of 
the financial burden. 
Every officer of a satis- 
factory company will 
now bear witness to the 
good effects of this rule, 
that each lad shall pay 
a minimum weekly subscription of a 
penny; it has made the lads self-reliant, 
and causes them to look upon the Bri- 
gade in a way as their own, and the 


PART OF A AND B COMPANIES OF 
NEWFOUNDLAND. 


weekly denial of some little fancy to en- 
able the subscription to be paid regularly 
does much to teach self-control and thrift. 
To show what can be done in this direction, 
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a company, which is in one of <he poorest 
districts of one of our great towns, shows 
by its annual accounts that the lads, who 
number about sixty, paid in one year 
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£51 os. 6d., for company expenses, camps, 
&e. 

Each company it may be noted, has 
a captain, with two or more subalterns, 
and one of the officers 
must be able to instruct 
in military drill, and 
this, owing to the 
spread of the Volunteer 
movement, is not so 
difficult a matter as 
might at first be sup- 
posed, the drill being 
strictly in accordance 
with the official In- 
fantry Drill book. The 
officers of each com- 
pany are nominated by 
the Incumbent, and 
commissioned by the 
Governing Body, whilst 
the non-commissioned 
officers are drawn from 
the lads themselves, 
and wear a distinguishing equipment. 
The officer in command of a battalion 
must be an officer in either the regular 
or volunteer force, and it would astonish 
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CAMP OF THE CHURCH LADS’ BRIGADF AT SALTBURN. 


my readers were the names of many 
officers in the Army who hold commissions 
in the C.L.B. to be given. 

There are at the present time in the 


British Isles just over 1150 companies, 
with a total of over 50,000 lads, and in the 
colonies about 100 companies are already 


in existence. One great feature in connec- 
tion with the Colonial companies is the 
manner in which the Government officials 
and clergy support the work of the Brigade, 


and many of them have affirmed that they 
find it an invaluable means of training the 
coloured boys to be useful and upright 
members of the community, whilst its work 
in binding the Empire closer together, in 
the hearts of the rising generation, cannot 
be spoken of lightly. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
was much impressed by the Boys’ Brigades 
and cadet systems, especially in Australia, 
whilst on his recent tour, and it was by his 
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own suggestion that the Coronation Re- 
view of the brigades in June, 1902, was 
held. The brigade took part in the 
reception of His Royal Highness in 
Adelaide, Sydney, New Zealand, Cape 
Town, and Newfoundland, and in New 
Zealand many of the lads travelled over 
a thousand miles to and fro by rail and 
steamer, in order to be able to line the 
streets with the volunteers and cadet 
corps, and be reviewed with these forces 
by the Prince. 

One of the first colonial companies to 
be formed was the Sydney company, and 
I am enabled to give a most interesting 
photograph of this pioneer company in 
the Australian continent. At the present 
time there are in the New South Wales 
dioceses no fewer than fifteen companies, 
whilst in various parts of Australia 
twenty-nine companies are now to be 
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found. Antigua has five companies, Bar. 
bados two, Bermuda one, British Colum- 
bia two, Fredericton one, British Guiana 
eight, British Honduras three, Jamaica 
seven, Newfoundland three, Nova Scotia 
two, Trinidad seventeen, Waiapu two, and 
Wellington (New Zealand) seven—a total 
for the Western Hemisphere of sixty com- 
panies in all. It is interesting to note that 
the inter-Diocesan Challenge Shield has 
been won for the second year in succession 
by the Trinidad Regiment, who are to be 
heartily congratulated on their success and 
on their excellent averages. A most inter- 
esting photograph of the Headquarters 
companies of this regiment is reproduced 
on page 498, showing the officers of the 
regiment with His Excellency the Gover- 
nor, Sir Courtenay Knollys, K.C.M.G., 
addressing the lads at an inspection in 
front of the Government House. Photo- 
graphs of some of the other colonial 
companies and regiments are also given, 
and clearly show the sturdy and manly 
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PRIVATE WILLIAM EDWARD WILSON, WHO WAS 
AWARDED THE ROYAL HUMANE SOCIETY'S 
MEDAL, WHEN UNDER FOURTEEN YEARS OF 
AGE, FOR RESCUING A DROWNING LAD. 
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appearance of our colonial cousins of the 
C.L.B. 

If any members of the Brigade were to 
be asked what they liked most about it 
there is little doubt that seventy-five per 
cent. of the lads would answer “ the yearly 
camps,” and unquestionably these are 
among the most striking features of the 
organisation. They are held every year, 
commencing in May, at various places, 
although the larger camps are not formed 
until August. They accommodate on an 
average from 500 to 2000 boys at a time, 
although the large camps are preferred by 
the Governing Body to small ones, from 
the point of view of discipline, the desire 
being to train the lads to obey readily 
those in authority for authority’s sake, and 
so at the large camps the companies are 
often in charge of other officers than their 
own. 

The main camps formed are the North 
Eastern, North Western, Midland, South 
Western, and Southern. The North 
Western camp is this year held at Presta- 
tyn, near Rhyl, under the command of 
Colonel Darlington, V.D., and accommo- 
dates 2000 boys. The North Eastern is at 
Saltburn by the Sea; the South Western 
camp at Lyme Regis, with the Bishop of 
Bath and Wells as Chaplain in charge, and 
the Southern camp at Barton Court. The 
lads contribute nine shillings a week each 
towards their expenses whilst in camp, but 
needless to say this sum has to be largely 
augmented from the brigade funds, and by 
subscriptions from the companies them- 
selves and the friends of the movement. 
Last year over 8000 were under canvas, 
and this year it is anticipated that this 
number will be greatly exceeded. 

Every lad on leaving the Brigade is, 
subject to good conduct, granted a dis- 
charge certificate similar to that given in 
the army, and experience has proved that 
these discharges are of the greatest value 
as credentials in obtaining employment, 
especially should the lad have been a non- 
commissioned officer. In the case of a lad 
leaving one town and going to another, 
he is furnished with a letter of recommen- 
dation from his company officer, so that he 


can always fall into the same good sur- 
roundings that he has left behind. 

The official organ of the C.L.B. is a 
monthly periodical called The Brigade, 
which has a circulation of over 25,000 
copies at least, one copy being sent from 
headquarters to every company all over the 
world, and jt is strange to say that the 
more remote the colony, the more the maga- 
zine is prized by the lads, and the sub- 
scriptions are proportionately larger, com- 
paring the numbers of lads in the regiment. 

It is pleasing to be able to record that 
amongst the ranks of the Brigade are to be 
found several lads who have received the 
Royal Humane Society’s certificates and 
medals, and we reproduce photographs of 
two specially meritorious winners, namely, 
Private William Edward Wilson and 
Lance-Corporal Best. 

Wilson, who at the time of gaining the 
medal was not fourteen years of age, was 
playing on the banks of the Tyne, when 
he saw a little boy fall into the river a 
short distance away. He rushed to the 
spot and only stopping to throw off his 
coat, plunged in and brought the boy safe 
to shore just as he was sinking for the 
third time. Restoratives were applied and 
the boy recovered ; representations having 
been made to the Humane Society, its 
medal was awarded to the plucky little 
rescuer. 

Lance-Corporal Best received his medal 
for an exceptionally gallant attempt co 
save a comrade from drowning at Freeston 
Shore. One of the boys got out of ais 
depth while bathing and Best swam to his 
rescue. He was dragged under water bv 
the drowning lad three or four times, out 
did not abandon his attempt till quite 
exhausted and almost drowned himself. 

Medals and certificates are awarded by 
the Governing Body for good conduct, etc., 
and challenge shields and cups are com- 
peted for amongst the companies and 
battalions. Altogether, a few years in 
the Brigade should do much to develop 
the best qualities in a lad and fill him 
with that esprit de corps which is so 
characteristic of our English lads throug)- 
out the world. 
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By ONE WHO KNEW HIM 


T is the penalty of high estate that 
when great men die all the world 
looks on, and their passage on the last 
journey is to the sound of many tongues. 
They are happy indeed if their foibles 
do not, then, arise as crimes; if their 
achievement is not proven fortunate rather 
than deserved. Felix opportunitate mortis 
can be said—simply and with its plain 
meaning—of but few of them. 

George Frederick Watts, R.A., O.M., 
outlived the revolts among which his 
earlier days were placed. Too balanced, 
too purely imbued with the deep sincerity 
of his art, he set his early course and 
sailed it to the end. If the goal was too 


high, if he attempted more than is within 
the grasp of mortal genius, he never d= 
meaned that genius, never bowed before 
Mammon, or sat in the gates of worldly 


honours. Therefore he “is of them that 
have left a name behind them that their 
praises might be reported.” Age dimmed 
the lustre of his brush; a spirit too alive 
to the manifold calls of the hour turned 
him at times to portray things not wholly 
in consonance with the gifts that spent 
themselves upon them. Intellect was not 
always clear master of the immense con- 
ceptions that it would render; the pure 
blossom of criticism blurred ‘at seasons. 
But beyond this no word can go. In per- 
sonal conduct, in artistic manners and en- 
deavour, the first and, while he lived, sole 
artist Member of the Order of Merit, wore 
“the white flower of a blameless life” to 
the end, and if Watts is not hereafter to 
be set between Titian and Michael Angelo, 
to be judged as one whose ambition out- 
soared the means in his hand, he will be 
eternally written down as, in life and art, 
the disciple of “all things lovely, all 
things pure, all things of good report.” 

If we are to seek an artistic parallel 
to Watts we can find no other but Words- 
worth. Both were inspired believers in 
their mission, both confessors, in simple 


truth, of the creed that art is its own justi- 
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fication. In an age when the painters’ 
lover has been tempted to believe that 
the end had indeed come, Watts, aloof in 
almost savage humility, still carried the 
torch that he had lighted in his earliest 
days. Strong with the perfect sanity of 
mind and body, his spirit never flagged 
when the meteor-flash of the Pre- 
Raphaelite gospel flamed and was 
quenched; dared to remain itself when 
an inhospitable world made his great con- 
temporary Whistler to be fain to cover 
himself with the garment of eccentricity ; 
went untouched when the pressure of 
Philistia spurred the choked ideal into 
that inevitable, but unfortunate, protest of 
the “new art.” “The utmost for the 
highest, my motto,” he wrote for a friend 
in his eighty-seventh summer—last year, 
and in that phrase he told us what we, 
who had eyes to see, had long since seen. 

Last summer, also, one of his sayings 
sounded another illuminating _ note. 
Madame de Navarro is said to have asked 
the old question—what three books he 
would choose to be his companions if 
marooned on a desert island. The Bible 
and Shakespeare were the inevitable first 


, Pair, but the third—“The largest blank 


book I could buy. I think I would have 
to write the third myself,” was a light from 
the speaker's mind indeed. To uphold 
the necessity of beauty, of truth in life, 
the dignity of art their servant; to work 
for the cause and not the reward, for the 
work because it had to be done, and un- 
caring of its apparent failure to win re- 
sponse, that the artist knows nothing 
unworthy save only to have failed to give 
of his best ; this was his creed, great and 
high, and as greatly necessary to be shown 
forth to us of to-day. 

Quoting from memory and without the 
text at hand, I remember Mr. Yeats’ verse : 

* Outworn creed in a time outworn, 

Step clear of the nets of wrong and right ! 

Laugh again heart in the dews of morn ! 

Laugh again heart in the grey twilight ! 

Thy mother . . . . isever young...” 





From a Portrait by himseif Photo by Alinars. 
In the Gallery, Florence. 
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Art, be is expressed in paint or. sounds, 
or the symbols which are letters, is born 
of the aspiration of man to perfection, 
the continued yearning of the “ imperish- 


able child” in his heart. In the outworn 
times of to-day we forget this truth, and 
confuse the means with the end. Watts 
was with his age in the high perfection of 
his technique as a painter; he was ahead 
of it, too, in his possession of the “ grand 
manner.” But also he was far greater 
than this, for he was a great artist as well 
as a great painter. He lusted much for 
beauty of form and colour, but it was the 
truth in each which beckoned him on, and 
not the petty modern desire for the pretty 
and pictorial. The joy of strength in its 
perfect fulness possessed him, yet his eye 
saw the lesser splendours of action as well. 
He conceived in terms of the best which 
mortals cannot attain, yet his attempts wer: 
so splendid that his inevitable failures be- 
come achievement. But above all, his 
creed was that of a larger age in that he 
insisted that it is not to paint well, but 
to paint well the things which be well, that 
is the essence of art. He was not afraid 
of preaching a moral, and his sincerity was 
able to bear even the damning test of 
preaching a small moral. The picture in 
which he preached to women against the 
wickedness of destroying birds to wear 
their plumage was anecdotal, and “ with 
a purpose ” to the highest degree. Yet, so 
true is it that truth is its own justification, 
the sanity and restraint of his method car- 
ried him through even here. We may not 
wholly approve—we know that his genius 
was capable of higher uses ; yct the picture 
remains art. Painting cannot very much 
use the “ emotion of fear.” Its twin in the 
machinery of tragedy, according to Aris- 
totle—“ the emotion of. pity,” is within its 
scope, yet it is an instrument to be used 
with reverent fear of its easy misuse. 
Watts used it so in this picture. 

Watts indeed had belief. He believed 
that beauty was an essential element of 
life if it is to be lived well, and he be- 
lieved himself the prophet sent forth to 
preach that doctrine. He was as one in- 
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spired, a missionary. Such a belief often 
leads to self-sufficiency ; Watts was, if any- 
thing, too humble, yet he did not plead; 


-he was too earnest, yet he did not rant; 


he did not possess a stupendous intellect 
to temper his preachments, yet sanity and 
balance hid that he preached. He be- 
lieved in the right and truth, yet he did not 
find humanity despicable because it pre- 
ferred strange gods. Pity did not make 
him verbearing, disappointment in the 
slowness of response did not make him 
crusty like Carlyle, or a cynic like many 
another. He glorified the flesh, but he 
glorified the spirit more. Line and form 
and colour were the light of his eyes, but 
he propounded his doctrine in terms of 
the soul. Man pursues the base, but there 
is no altitude to which he is incapable of 
rising. Watts preached the glory of “ The 
Gleam,” but he knéw it valueless, damning 
even, without action. If he painted his 
“Sir Galahad” he also moulded his 
“Physical Energy”; if he painted 
“Jonah” and the “ Minotaur” or “ Sic 
Transit,” he also painted “Love and 
Life,” “Love and Death,” and “ Hope.” 

It is well for England and well for her 
art that such a man and such a spirit 
carried the example of his life into the 
twentieth century. We do not know if he 
ever faltered in his belief, but we can know 
his comfort to himself at such a time— 
“The utmost for the highest, my motto”: 


** Thoughts hardly to be pack’d 
Into a narrow act, 
Fancies that broke through language and 


All I could never be, 
All, men ignored is me, 
This, I was worth to God, whose wheel the 
pitcher shaped.” 


His work is done but we may see it; 
his days are ended, but we remember that 
we saw them also. As we are worthy we 
have been or shall then be helped; not 
one of us may say that the appeal was 
to his baser part. “ Beatus mortuus in 
Domino moriens. deinceps; dicit enim 
Spiritus. ut requiescat a laboribus suis, et 
opera illius sequuntur illum.” 
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I am afraid that 

THE HOLIDAY most people in cpnsider- 
TEMPER. ing the question of a 
summer holiday think 

chiefly of the place to which they are going 
as a coaling station. They tear them- 
selves away once a year from their work, 
and it is their habit to select as their 
place of recreation some bleak and barren 
shore of astringent properties, where their 
minds can lie fallow for a time, and they 
can lay in stores of energy for the com- 
petitive scrambles of the coming year. 
They frequently avoid the places where 
nature is the most beautiful and man the 
most interesting, their chief want being 
what I have called a coaling station, and 
in their eyes no interruption should be 
aliowed during the process of coaling. 
They simply want more driving power for 
the business of their lives. But the grea: 
advantage of a holiday in these hurried, 
over-wrought days, is that it enables us to 
discover ourselves, to be ourselves, ‘if only 
for a few short weeks. For eleven months 
of the year we are certainly not ourselves ; 
we are more frequently engaged in a pro- 
longed struggle against the tide of our 
natural temperaments and of circumstances 
not of our own choosing, and, during this 
short period of rest, we cease temporarily 
from effort and drift with our own stream, 
If we can do this we are indeed enjoying 
2 holiday. Perhaps we could never have 
known the full glory of the movement on 
which we are borne had we not experi- 
enced what it meant to fight against the 
stream, and this gives an udded zest to 


our drifting. For the moment we have 
ceased to be lawyers, accountants, jour- 
nalists, and retail traders: we have become 
artists following the natural bent of our 
lives. There are men who have forgotten 
what beautiful associations are connected 
with the word leisure, and all that they 
understand by it is idleness. “ Being at 
leisure is but a name for being active from 
an inner impulse instead of a necessity, 
moving like a dancer or skater for the sake 
of one’s inner rhythm, instead of moving 
like a ploughman or an errand boy, for 
the sake of the wages you get for it.” ‘Po 
get into a boat on one’s own stream is the 
only holiday worth having. 

Sometimes, however, it is extremely 
difficult after eleven months in other 
waters to find one’s own stream agair. It 
is perhaps choked up with reeds, and :n 
some cases almost dried up. 


But often, in the world’s most crowded streets, 
But often, in the din of strife, 

There rises an unspeakable desire 

After the knowledge of our buried life ; 

A thirst to spend our fire and restless force 

In tracking out our tren priya course : 

And we have been on many thousand lines, 
And we have shown, on each, spirit and power, 
But hardly have we, for one little hour, 

Been on our own line, have we been ourselves. 


The summer holiday comes; can we find 
this buried life? Or are we only looking 
for coals? 

It comes to this that our chief need on 
a holiday is not, as so many physicians of 
the mind advise, to forget, but to find one- 
self. And much might be written of the 
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subtle influence which certain places and 
districts may have on certain minds in de- 
veloping this self-knowledge. For my 
own part it is not in the constant visiting 
of new places that I find the mental stimu- 
lus which exalts the spirit. Youth is the 
time to crowd new impressions on the 
mind ; as we grow older we desire to revisit 
the places where we know from past 
experience that our spirit can breathe 
freely. There is in particular a fascina- 
tion about the districts which have been 
associated with our early lives. In one ot 
the many beautiful “Letters of Mary 
Sybylla Holland,” the wife of a Canon of 
Canterbury Cathedral, there are some wise 
words concerning the sentiment attaching 
to the places we know. “The wind blew 
so soft from the south-west as we jogged 
along to church. ‘The lanes, the common, 
the woods, all seemed so lovely, and so 
well known. Something in this country 
at the turn of summer into autumn goes to 
my heart. It is partly that | have gone 
through such things at this tame 
of year, and the remembrance of them 
gives expression to the landscape, and in 
this there is nothing melancnoly. It is 
like the face of some well-beloved friend 
with whom one has passed through gvod 
and evil days, and who has always been 
faithful and kind.” That is the charm of 
well-known places; they belong, in a 
sense, to our own individuality ; when we 
visit them again we touch ourselves at 
perhaps forgotten points. 


Many busy men in 
their leisure moments 
have made an effort to 
get “on their own 
line,” and to set down 
in black and _ white 
their honest opinions on the world in which 
they live. And th® book which is the 
result of such an effort has sometimes 
taken rank at once among the immortals, 
because it is glowing with individuality. 
Such a work is the Religio Medici of Sir 
Thomas Browne, a handsome edition of 
which has recently been published by Mr. 
Grant Richards in his “ English Library.” 
T have spoken in a previous number of 
this magazine of the excellence of Mr. 
Grant Richards’ series known as “The 


Str THOMAS 
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World’s Classics.” For cheapness and 
daintiness of execution there 1s nothing to 
equal them in the market. But they are 
admittedly for the general reader. In 
“The Englisk Library” the student and 
the librarian are more especially catered 
for ; the books are edited by scholars, and 
they are printed and bound by men who 
understand what the collector of books 
especially loves. ‘The price of this first 
volume is 8s. 6d. 

Now, Sir Thomas Browne is never more 
delightful than when he is indicating the 
little points of departure in his views and 
practices from those of other men. He is 
always “ finding himself” for our benefit. 
He is a mine of quotations for those who 
advocate the development of individuality. 
For instance, he claims the right to 
cherish .certain heresies. “I must confess 
my greener studies have been polluted 
with two or three ; not any begotten in the 
latter centuries, but old and obsolete, such 
as never could have been revived but by 
such extravagant and irregular heads as 
mine.” And he mentions three which per- 
sisted in his mind for years. (1) That the 
soul might in some sort perish and rise 
again with the body; (2) That all men 
should finally be saved ; and (3) That we 
might pray for the dead. And he adds: 
“These opinions I never maintained with 
pertinacity or endeavoured to inveigle any 
man’s belief unto mine, nor so much as 
ever revealed or disputed them with my 
dearest friends, by which means | never 
propagated them in others nor confirmed 
them in myself, but suffering them to 
flame upon their own substance without 
addition of new fuel, they went out in- 
sensibly of themselves.” I think that 
everybody who is endowed with an extra- 
vagant and irregular head must have had 
similar experiences, though few of our 
number could express in so delicate and 
restrained a manner the reasons which 
have induced us to keep our heresies to 
ourselves. And our reasons are often not 
so sensible and considerate as those of Sir 
Thomas Browne. On certain matters we 
cherish beliefs which we know are not 
shared in by our fellows, and it is the 
heavy weight of public opinion against 
then that compels all but the more 
cour .geous among us to silence. 
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It was difficult for even so religious and 
authority-loving a man as Sir Thomas 
Browne to accept the more awful doctrines 
of the Church without qualifying them in 
his own mind with private heresies, and 
throughout the ages we shall find that men 
and women of sensitive imagination have 
maintained the most terrible doctrines in 
public only because in private they have 
been able to temper their beliefs with 
heresies. 


I used to know a 
clergyman who was a 
pattern of orthodoxy, 
who apparently ac- 
cepted the rough with the smooth in all 
religious doctrines, and who would have 
been prepared, if the law had allowed, to 
send all heretics to the stake. At least, 
one would have gathered this opinion of 
him from his public utterances. But if 
you got him alone and induced him to be 
communicative, it was curious to see how 
his beliefs were saved by his own heresies. 
He possessed humour, and humour is a 
great steadying quality. He was intensely 
interested in the individual lives of his 


PRIVATE 
HERESIES. 


parishioners, and in his flippant moments 
I have heard him say that if they all 
became converted his parish would be so 


much the duller. He always advocated 
in the pulpit, as the necessary corrective 
for bad living, the doctrine of eternal 
punishment, but over the grave of the 
worst drunkard and blackguard in the 
parish he spoke with real exultation in his 
voice of “the sure and certain hope.” 
Indeed, if you went through the names of 
all the black sheep in the parish with him 
—he knew them well—he would pick out 
and exult over some little redeeming 
quality he had noticed in each one of them. 
And his favourite private heresy was that 
hell was only intended for the wholly bad, 
and that even a spark of goodness could 
never in the nature of things be consigned 
by the Heavenly Father to perdition. If 
you asked him who were the wholly bad, 
he would give you a few names such as 
Mary Tudor, Oliver Cromwell, Gladstone, 
Bright, and, perhaps, Mr. Bradlaugh, but 
he was personally acquainted with no 
person over whom he could not express a 
hope of salvation. As for his owy,-parish, 
No 17. New Series. August, 1904, 
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he could show a clean bill on the Day 
of Judgment, though he admitted some 
would badly need a few words of de- 
fence from their vicar. In the church 
he was a great stickler for form and cere- 
mony, and for the reverential observance 
of all the rites prescribed in the Book of 
Common Prayer. But in his individual 
dealings with his parishioners there was 
little trace of this extreme currectitude. 
The greatest treat of one old bedridden 
woman’s life was to take the communion 
with the parson. I am afraid, however, 
that she misunderstood the origin and 
meaning of the sacred rite. For she 
always took the cup from the vicar’s hands, 
and “ Your good ’ealth, sir,” was her in- 
variable response to the “comfortable 
words.” But after one or two explanations 
which proved fruitless, the vicar never 
corrected her; he saad that, even in this 
mutilated form, the act would be counted 
to her for righteousness. Sometimes I re- 
member the influence of his private here- 
sies affected his public utterances, when 
indeed his usual practice seemed inverted. 
I have heard him in private denounce un- 
sparingly the evil-doer. He threatened 
him with all the pains and penalties of 
the church and the law. But after the de- 
nunciation was over, he was invariably 
miserable, and if you stayed over Sunday 
with him, you would probably hear him 
preach his favourite among all his old ser- 
mons on the text, “ Judge not, lest ye be 
judged.” It was a sermon directed 
throughout against himself. He was a 
mai after Sir Thomas Browne’s own 
heart. He had an extravagant and irre- 
gular head, and was—shall I say in con- 
sequence ?>—a very loveable man. 


What a number of 
social beliefs and cus- 
toms we subscribe to 
and observe, yet in 
private we are sworn heretics respecting 
them! Sir Thomas Browne speaks more 
freely on these subjects than he does on 
religion, and some of his heresies-are de- 
lightful. © Everybody knows his curious 
wishes with regard to marriage, and his 
apology for what seem to be inhuman 
sentiments. “I speak not in prejudice 
nor am averse from that sweet sex, but 
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naturally amorous of all that is beautiful.” 
The eternal marriage question produces 
annually a plentiful crop of private 
heresies. Bachelors and spinsters ad- 
vance their heterodox opinions openly, 
while married men and women hold 
equally heretical views, but keep them for 
obvious reasons to themselves. Among 
my friends is a man who is now a good 
husband and a happy father, and whose 
publicly uttered heresies on the subject 
have completely ceased. He held strongly 
the view, in his bachelor days, that any 
partnership which was kept together by 
compulsion from without meant the decay 
and death of all the finer emotions out of 
which the union originated. And he 
used to hold forth to me and to others, 
with the inexperience of the hard facts of 
life which makes theorising enjoyable as 
well as possible, on his own private remedy 
for marriage troubles. He held that we 
should still take ourselves ~ for better or 
worse,” but certainly not “until death us 
do part.” His opinion was that a three 
years’ agreemet or a seven years’ lease, 
both terminable at six months’ notice, would 
not only be extremely practicable, but that 
it would maintain the romance and poetry 
of marriage which the present system is 
calculated to destroy. He was sufficiently 
optimistic to believe that a very large pro- 
portion of the agreements and _ leases 
would be renewed. He used to picture to 
me the condition of things which would 
arise when the time approached that notice 
had to be given of the renewal or abandon- 
ment of the lease. It would mean a 
second courtship, and the necessity for a 
renewal of the old attentions would re- 
deem from the commonplace those lives 
which a perpetual contract depresses and 
stultifies. | Almost inevitably his theories 
favoured his own sex, and took little 
account of the children, but he knew some- 
thing of man’s nature and was aware that 
he was a curious creature, that the possi- 
bility of having to relinquish ownership in 
anything would keep him conservative in 
these matters, and that the periodic revi- 
sion of leases and agreements would in 
hundreds of cases be merely nominal. 
The advantage in this periodic revision 
would be, however, the abolition of the 
divorce court, with all its unsavoury 


associations, and men and women could 
terminate impossible unions in a respect- 
able business-like manner, without having 
te resort to perjury or unfaithfulness in 
order to free themselves. My friend is 
married now ; if he holds these heresies at 
the present time, they are lock=d up in his 
mind: he smiles, when I remind him of 
his old gospel, and says that perhaps it 
still holds good for other people. As for 
himself, he has a preference tor freehold 
over leasehold property. 

Public opinion gradually beats down 
all private heresies of this nature. Some 
years ago there was a mild sensation in 
London because a young lady, in deciding 
tu take up her residence with the man of 
her choice, objected to bind herself down 
for life by a ceremony in a church, chapel, 
cr registry office. She was prepared to 
make herself partly responsinle for the 
rent of unfurnished rooms sine die, but 
that was the extremeést limit to which she 
would go in the way of a contract. The 
penny papers called the affair “ The Bat- 
tersea Scandal,” while the halfpenny 
papers adopted the headline “The Bat- 
tersea Romance” when publishing their 
reports. The relatives of the young lady 
lived in a suburb where the ideas of the 
new woman had not yet penetrated, and 
they promptiy placed her in a lunatic 
asylum. This action on their part was, 
however, not supported by medical evi- 
dence, and the young lady was allowed 
to return to the man of her choice. Public 
opinion outside the readers of the half- 
penny papers, was certainly on the side of 
the parents. And if public opinion had 
its way, all of us who have extravagant 
and irregular heads would be located in the 
asylums.‘ In Sir Thomas Browne’s day 
the heads themselves would have been 
removed. 


Sir Thomas Browne 

DREAMS described himself as a 
THAT WERE man having an irregu- 
NOT ALL lar and = extravagant 
DREAMS. head, and we under- 
stand by this definition 

that he was a man with a striking in- 
dividuality. But when we endeavour to 
describe in words what this special cha- 
racteristic is we have usually to resort to 
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negative terms. We at once instance the 
points of departure from the average 
sensual man, which we notice in the part- 
cular individual, and it is these which in 
our minds go to make up onginality and 
individuality. Every man who has these 
points of departure has a vision of his 
own, and he is always more or less a 
heretic. It goes without saying that poets 
are especially gifted in this way, whether 
they write in prose or verse. Poetic prose 
is, however, a very d.fficult medium in 
which to convey one’s thoughts. It so 
often runs to profuseness and over-em- 
phasis. ‘Lhe laws of rhythm and metre 
restrain the writer of verse and keep l.’m 
within healthy limitations. But the prose 
poet rarely escapes verbosity ana his very 
fluency is his ruin. The writer of a very 
thoughtful and suggestive little book which 
has been brought under my notice, entitled 
“ Dreams That Were Not All Dreams,” bas 
not altogether avoided the perils I have 
mentioned. The author is Mr. J. Alfred 
Johnstone, who, I gather from the prefa- 
tory note to the volume, is resident in 
Australia, but who, from _ indications 
through the essays, is evidently a native of 
England. ‘ihe book, which is 5s. in price, 
is published by Mr. Elliot Stock, 62, 
Paternoster Row. Mr. Johnstone is un- 
doubtedly a poet, and his thoughts and 
opinions have an individual note about 
them. But he is often too rhetorical, and 
his dreams sometimés degenerate into 
mere wordy rhapsodies. He ‘s at his very 
best when he is comparing Australia with 
Ergland, and I have particularly enjoyed 
his essay entitled “Wild Nature and 
Nature Humanised.” He directs atten- 
tion to the fact that the charm of English 
scenery is that it is humanised. Her 
woods and flowers, rivers and hills are 
“the silent witnesses of ten thousand 
human emotions and deeds, so there is in 
them sympathy and strength and _ rest.” 
“What do we English know of wild 
woods?” Have the forests which are 
unredeemed from barbarity, in continents 
beyond the seas the same effect upon the 
mind of man? Mr. Johnstone says not. 
Time and a cultured land have touched 
the rugged nature of the English oak 
“with their mellowing influence, have 
made it beautiful and given it a soul. 
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- + + But the trees of the far wild 
lands are only the woody offspring of the 
unredeemed.” It is the treshness of 
Engiish scenery which appeals to the 
poet; the wild primzval torests “have 
seen no kings, have heard no poets’ songs, 
have beautined no noble halls. Too often 
cold and uncomely, they have no heart to 
feel, no voice to speak, no soul to commune 
with.” You find no solace in them, but 
“feel lonely exceedingly.” Nature has to 
be humanised before she can appeal to the 
soul of man. 

I also like Mr. Johnstone’s short medita- 
tions on the illusions of time, space, and 
cause. It is so easy to get lost in meta- 
physical subtleties when we talk about 
such subjects. Mr. Johnstone is quite in- 
telligible, because he looks at the matter 
with the eye of a poet, and gives his per- 
sonal impressions. He draws attention to 
a common experience that the measurement 
of time in a child’s mind is entirely 
different from the measure in the conscious- 
ness of full-grown men. The fuller our 
life becomes, the faster time rushes. And 
hence it has been finely said that to a 
consciousness of infinite capacity a “thou- 
sand years are but as one day.” So space, 
which is but a form of thought, and cause, 
whose bondage overwhelms our thoughts, 
“are also now seen moving near you 1s 
nothing more substantial than the shadows 
of your mortal individuality.” 

Even in writing about such a book one 
is always in danger of getting out of 
one’s depth ; even the dreams that are not 
all dreams have the vagueness and incon- 
clusiveness of the visions of the night. 
But indefiniteness of impression is not 
necessarily unsatisfactory. Clear views 
on subjects which touch on the infinite are 
almost by their very nature unreliable. 


They have too plainly the mark of the 
finite about them. 


But for those obstinate questionings 

Of sense and outward things, 

Fallings from us, vanishings ; 

Blank misgivings of a creature 

Moving about in worlds not realised, 
the impressions are too elusive to be ex- 
pressed clearly in the language of men. 
Poetry can suggest much, and perhaps 
music more, but only by suggestion. And 
that is the charm of Mr. Johnstone’s book ; 
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he suggests; he uses the languag: of the 
poet and not of the philosopuer. 


I have lately been 
reading another little 
book with a big title, 
called “ The Science of 
Life,” by John Oliver Hobbes (Mrs. 
Craigie). But the subject is delightfully 
treated with that light touch and profound 
knowledge of human nature which we are 
accustomed to find in Mrs. Craigie’s work. 
The main point of her argument is that 
at the back of all schemes of reform, new 
schools of thought and fresh arrangements 
of taxes lies the little question, “ Where 
do I come in?” She places Ignatius 
Loyola against Tolstoi, and shows that 
while Tolstoi’s magnificent plans for the 
amelioration of mind disregard this ques- 
tion, Ignatius Loyola’s scheme of life was 
in itself an answer. Mrs. Craigie says, 
“T see nothing in enormous schemes for 
wholesale social reform; I see everything 
in attention to the individual ; he and she 
cannot have too much attention, too much 
care.” And she pleads earnestly for the 


WHERE po I 
COME IN? 


right of the young to their amusements, 


their dreams and romances. Did not 
Ignatius Loyola himself know what it was 
to be young? He was given the “ Lives 
of the Saints” to read after an accident, 
and was surprised to find them interesting. 
But as Mrs. Craigie says, “ his biographer 
was an honest man, and he tells us that 
sometimes the saint’s mind returned to the 
stories he had formerly read and to the 
vain thoughts which he had once taken 
much delight in. There was one particular 
thought which by preference occupied his 
heart to such an extent that, without his 
observing the passage of time, two, three, 
four hours would pass in considering it. 
TLis was the thought, how he could best 
win the favour of a certain illustrious lady, 
how soon he could get to the city where she 
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lived, what he should say to her when he 
saw her, and all the witty, charming con- 
versation he would compose for her benefit. 
Now, this is v=ry touching, very human, 
very young and, we all feel, very true,” 
adds Mrs. Craigie, and she sees in the 
story the explanation of Ignatius Loyola's 
extraordinary knowledge of the human 
heart. To put the matter colloquially, he 
had been there himself. “ Where do I 
come in?” is not necessarily a selfish or 
an unworthy question. It is a part of the 
charter of the rights of man. It is natural 
to the young to ask it, and-to demand a 
satisfactory answer, and it only becomes 
objectionable when the form of the ques- 
tion degenerates into “ Where don’t I come 
in?” May I quote again from Mrs. 
Craigie? “Whenever we hear zealous 
and romantic young people discussing the 
hopes which to their elders seem fantastic, 
we say, ‘ Wait till they meet realities: we 
shall hear a very different tune.’ Poor 
romantic young people! Why should they 
be wrong? Why should a knowledge of 
facts stop their bright singing? What is 
the matter with realities? St. Ignatius 
asked himself this very question no doubt. 
And that is the question which we must all 
solve for ourselves before we can attempt 
any consideration of the Science of Life as* 
it is justified by St. Ignatius or recon- 
structed by Count Tolstoi.” 

Mrs. Craigie has a genius for selecting 
suitable texts for her sermons. A few 
weeks ago there appeared in The Academy 
newspaper an article by her, “On Vexa- 
tions.” I remember the article chiefly be- 
cause Of its exquisite opening sentence : 
“The other day I read of a recluse who 
had carved on the oak mantelpiece of his 
library this sentence, ‘I am an old man 
now ; I’ve had lots of trouble, and most of 
it never happened.’ I think that this ex- 
perience is one of the realities, if it is not 
a part of the Science of Life.” 








CARP, 
A besutiful example of the skill of the Japanese artist in depicting the movement of fish 


From a Painting by Kubota Tosul, Tokio. 





